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THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


My subject is the development, in order of time, of Israel’s 
religion,— the birth-succession of Israel’s thought concern- 
ing God and man. 

It is in no way surprising that theologians of the old 
school have been the bitterest opponents of evolution; for 
the more zealously they studied their specialty,—the his- 
tory and religion of Israel,—the more flatly did it appear 
to contradict the whole hypothesis. Its paradise is in the 
past: man has gone backward, not forward. Its religion 
starts from pure monotheism ; its law springs all armed from 
the head of Moses; its prophets prophesy pure truth from 
the beginning; the very form of its literary compositions is 
as perfect in the desert as in the streets of Jerusalem. This 
is, indeed, evolution reversed, and, since the evolutionist 
makes absolute claim to the whole of this globe, with all 
its lands, its seas, its plants, its animals, its men, its social 
order, its religions, and stakes the truth of his hypothesis 
on any single one of the innumerable phenomena of life, 
excepting none, it is not surprising that the theologian felt 
that his one study, at least, remained a grand protest against 
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the wholesale assumptions of this new and audacious in- 
truder. 

Now, it is not too much to say that the researches of the 
past few years have precisely reversed every one of these 
propositions. Its paradise is a fair Eastern dream, im- 
ported so late into Hebrew literature that it was apparently 
unknown to the prophets of the noblest era. Its monothe- 
ism is the final result of a millennium of struggle. The first 
of Genesis is not its first word, but its last. Its law, elab- 
orated as we now have it, belongs not to the age following 
the captivity in Egypt, but to the age following the cap- 
tivity in Babylon. Finally, its prophecy, passing through 
the wild phenomena of ecstasy and trance, cleared itself, 
by slow, steadfast effort, from its turbid visions, its fever 
and its violence, until it culminated in the Sermon on the 
Mount. You cannot fully comprehend Israel, if you sever 
Old Testament from New, sever fruit from branch, flower 
from stem. The New Testament is Israel’s last word. 
Jesus is the full flower and fruit of Israel’s spirit of 
prophecy. 

I. Of all dry-as-dust studies, the driest and dustiest used 
to be the study of chronology in general, and of the Hebrew 
chronology in particular, simply because it was at the fur- 
thest possible remove from life. 

But now evolution has breathed into these dry bones the 
breath of life; and each living fact stands on its feet, each in 
its own order; for an accurate chronology is the skeleton 
of a true birth-succession. The order of time is the order 
of life also. A cannot possibly be the grandfather of B, if 
A lived one hundred or five hundred years later than B. 

What is the method of study? In this case, as in all 
other historical studies, begin with the known and thence 
ascend to the unknown. 

Do not commence with the thousand disjointed and anon- 
ymous fragments of Genesis, in which even the genius of 
an Ewald will only make confusion worse confounded, if 
it starts on a dogmatic and an unprovable hypothesis of 
its own. Begin with the first, continuous, authenticated, 
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chronologically certain utterances of the Hebrew genius, the 
great prophets of the eighth century before Christ. Their 
writings place us on a Time-island, three thousand miles 
of years nearer to the continent we seek. The things they 
know and those they do not know are almost equally im- 
portant. If it is startling to find them acquainted with the 
somewhat unworthy tales about Jacob and Laban,— thus 
proving the extreme antiquity of the tales,—it is equally 
significant to find them, to all appearance, completely ig- 
norant of Adam’s fall and all its tremendous consequences 
of death and woe. Strange that the very foremost spokes- 
men, the most divinely illuminated minds of the whole He- 
brew race, should have been wholly unaware of the very 
foundation of theology, on which the whole plan of salva- 
tion is built! Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, seem to know 
nothing about Adam, his garden, his rib, his Eve, nothing 
of fatal apple, speaking serpent, or flaming sword. Yet 
more, they do not simply ignore, they absolutely contra- 
dict, the whole theology deduced from those great events. 
Their look is forward, not back. Their paradise is not in 
the past, but in the future. They denounce all sin and 
wrong with terrific vehemence; but they view it, not as 
the inevitable result of a deed done far off in the past, but 
as the hateful and most present cause which hinders the 
incoming of God’s glad to-morrow. Of all the injustices 
mankind has done to this hopeful, aspiring, forward-look- 
ing Hebrew genius, this has been the greatest and the most 
inexcusable: this saddling upon it of the sweet, sad, de-~ 
pressing Eastern story,—a story which not only it did not 
invent, but which was the very antipodes to its spirit,—a 
story which came so late into Hebrew literature that it pro- 
duced no effect upon the sunny, hopeful spirit which was 
the jewel of Hebrew prophecy, which kept alive its faith 
even in the darkest hours, and which it has bequeathed, a 
precious legacy, to all time. The paradise of the past is 
fast melting away into the dream-land from whence it 
came. The paradise of the future, which those mighty 
seers beheld from afar, shines clearer and clearer on the 
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ravished eyes of men, and they call it the City of God! 

II. We now take up the monotheism of early Israel. 

1. For many centuries, Jehovah was worshipped under the 
form of an image, without excluding the images of lesser 
divinities. This is true from the days of the Judges to the 
extinction of the Northern Kingdom. 

When Jehovah has delivered Israel from the hosts of 
Midian by the hand of Gideon, Gideon collects the golden 
ornaments of the slain, and with them makes “an ephod,” 
as a thank-offering to Jehovah. Jehovah had given the vic- 
tory; and, doubtless, it was an image of Jehovah, in the form 
of either a man or an animal, that Gideon made. He set it 
up in Ophrah; “and all Israel went a-whoring after it, which 
became a snare to Gideon, and to his house,” is the comment 
of the prophetic historian. Micah (Judges xvii.) is prospered 
by Jehovah, and, in gratitude, makes an “ephod, and tera- 
phim,” and “a graven image, and a molten image,” and, chanc- 
ing on a young Levite,—who, as the tradition says, was 
a grandson of Moses himself,—consecrates him, and says, 
“Now know I that Jehovah will do me good, seeing that 
I have a Levite for my priest.”* Here we have the an- 
cient worship of Israel incarnate, as it were. Micah is a 
devout worshipper of Jehovah, and in his honor sets up a 
graven image and a molten image. It cannot be ascertained 
whether these images of Jehovah were in the likeness of 
man or brute: it is simply clear that by their side he 
placed his teraphim or household gods, to whom also hom- 
age was to be paid. His images and his priests are stolen 
by the Danites and set up in Dan; and the family of Jon- 
athan, son of Gershom, son of Moses, inherit the local priest- 
hood “until the day of the captivity of the land.” It is 
said that Jeroboam set up golden calves in Bethel and in 
Dati. The image-worship, the ancestral priesthood, were 
already there to his hand; and without doubt, so far from 
disturbing the ancient sanctity. which was so important to 
his success, he appealed to it, and either left the images as 
they were, or simply added another. The former seems 


*The Uld Testament quotations are often abbreviated, etc., for clearness’ sake. 
Jehovah is generally used instead of “ the Lord.” 
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not improbable; and, in that case, Micah’s image of Jehovah 
was in the form of a calf or young bull. 

Images are found in David’s house; and his wife Michal 
places one of them, a household god probably, in David’s 
bed, and covers it up, pretending to the men who came to 
find him that he was ill in bed. (I. Samuel xix., 13.) 

Hosea (iii., 4) can still say, “ The children of Israel shall 
abide many days without king, sacrifice, image, ephod, and 
teraphim,” making it probable that the teraphim were still 
common in his time. 

The most convincing proof, however, if proof were 
needed, is the fact that Jeroboam’s bull-images of Jeho- 
vah continued to be the central objects of worship to the 
Northern tribes for three hundred years; that the reforma- 
tion planned by Elijah and Elisha did not touch them at 
all; and that Jehu, who had “performed all that was in 
Jehovah’s heart,” still with all his people worshipped Jeho- 
vah under this form. The first prétest we meet in the his- 
tory is that by Amos, who lifts up his voice against the 
bull-worship in Bethel, and is rebuked by Amaziah, the 
priest, who declares that Bethel is the king’s sanctuary, 
the king being Jeroboam, the great-grandson of Jehu. 

2. Early Israel worshipped Jehovah as their great tribal 
God, while in no wise denying the real existence either of 
the gods of other tribes or of ofher subordinate divinities. 

The Romans never persecuted the Jewish religion: they 
persecuted the Christian religion. Why this difference ? 
They recognized the ethnic character of Jewish religion. 
It was the duty of the Greek to worship the gods of 
Greece. It was the duty of Israel to worship Jehovah, God 
of Israel; and neglect of this duty might bring calamity 
on the Jews themselves, and possibly on the Empire. But 
the Christian religion claimed to be not local, tribal, but 
universal,— claimed its own from all nations, thus robbing 
each national God of his own worshippers. If, then, the 
greatly purified and spiritualized Judaism of those days still 
retained so much of a purely national character, how much 


more must its earlier and cruder form have. possessed this 
quality ! 
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The ancient ideas on this subject are well illustrated by 
the conduct of the king of Assyria, when, after carrying 
into captivity the Northern tribes, he had placed in the 
empty cities of Samaria men from Babylon, Hamath, and 
Sepharvaim. “At the beginning of their dwelling there,” 
says the author of II. Kings xvii., 25, “they feared not the 
Lord; therefore,” he adds quaintly enough, “the Lord sent 
lions among them, which slew some of them. Wherefore 
they spake to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations 
which thou hast removed, and placed in the cities of Sama- 
ria, know not the manner of the God of the land: therefore he 
hath sent lions among them, and, behold, they slay them, 
because they know not the manner of the God of the 
land. Then the king of Assyria commanded, saying, Carry 
thither one of the priests whom ye brought from thence, . . . 
and let him teach them the manner of the God of the land. 
Then one of the priests whom they had carried away from 
Samaria came and dwelt in Bethel,.and taught them how 
they should fear the Lord.” This passage is priceless as a 
specimen of the genuine ancient thought of a local god, and 
of.a ruler’s duty to provide for the due worship of such god. 

We may conjecture that some such idea was in Solomon’s 
mind when he built sacred places to Chemosh, Milcom, and 
Ashtoreth, places in which his subjects, his wives, and their 
attendants might pay homage to their ancestral god. It 
would be perfectly incredible that Solomon, who had well- 
nigh exhausted a nation’s wealth on the magnificent temple 
he had built to Jehovah, should, in after years, not only for- 
sake his national religion, but run the risk of revolution, 
by becoming a worshipper of Milcom or Chemosh. Chemosh 
was the god of one of his vassal peoples. Solomon, as king 
and Israelite, was a worshipper of Jehovah, God of Israel ; 
but he doubtless shared the thought of his time, and be- 
lieved that the dweller in Chemosh’s or Milcom’s land ought 
to worship Chemosh or Milcom. To him, then, in all proba- 
bility, Chemosh was a real god ; though, as Israelite, he doubt- 
less believed that Jehovah was greater than Chemosh, and, 
if he paid homage to Chemosh, it was as to a lesser and sub- 
ordinate divinity. ; 
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It is instructive to bear in mind that these “ high places 
before Jerusalem ” were not molested for hundreds of years, 
not till Josiah’s time, so that their presence could not have 
shocked the devout Asa, Uzziah, or Jehosaphat, as they did 
Josiah. It took the mind of Israel centuries to grow toward 
pure monotheism. 

“ Entreat me not to leave thee,” says Ruth to Naomi. 
“Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 
Sweet words from lips tender and true, but few realize all 
they meant in the days in which the story of Ruth is placed. 
To Ruth, the Moabitess, they meant exile from Chemosh’s 
land and migration to Jehovah’s land. ‘ Jehovah, God of 
Israel, reward thee,” says Boaz, “ under whose wings thou 
art come to trust.” 

Jephthah says to the king of the Ammonites: “ Wilt not 
thou possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to 
possess? So whomsoever Jehovah our God shall drive out 
from before us, them will we possess.” 

Here in perfection is the ancient belief in the tribal 
God. Even David, whose thought was far in advance of 
Jephthah’s, seems to think that banishment into the land of 
the stranger brings the necessity of worshipping the stran- 
ger’s God. (I. Samuel xxvi., 19.) 

Naaman asks of Elisha “two mules’ burden of earth,” for 
henceforth he will worship Jehovah alone. He needs there- 
fore a piece of Jehovah’s land. Building an altar with this 
or upon this, he can then sacrifice duly, for his altar stands 
on Jehovah’s land. Thus Romulus and his companions 
threw into the sacred hole they had dug clods of Alban 
earth, so that, building an altar over it, they might still 
rightly worship the Alban tutelary gods in Roman land. 

3. Jehovah and subordinate divinities.— Josiah defiles the 
high places where Judah had, according to ancient custom, 
worshipped Jehovah during many centuries, not because 
they were high places, but because Jehovah was there wor- 
shipped in company with other and lesser divinities. Even 
in the days of the captivity, when Jeremiah remonstrates 
in the name of Jehovah against the men and women of 
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Israel who, with him, were exiles in Egypt, because they 
had burned incense to the queen of heaven, they answer: 
“We will surely perform the vows we have vowed to burn 
incense unto the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her, as we have done, we and our fathers, 
our kings and our princes, in the land of Judah, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem: for then had we plenty of victuals, and 
were well, and saw no evil. But since we left off to burn 
incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and have been 
consumed by the sword and by famine” (Jer. xliv., 17, 18). 
These poor men and women appealed to facts. “ When we 
worshipped the queen of heaven as well as Jehovah, we were 
happy and prosperous; but, since we have worshipped Jeho- 
vah alone, see what sorrow has come upon us. The queen of 
heaven has punished us for forgetting her.” Probably not a 
single king of Judah ever thought of forsaking Jehovah as 
their supreme God, but princes and people alike had often 
paid homage to other celestial powers. 

The great prophets of the eighth century had risen to the 
higher conception ; but, when Hezekiah attempted to carry 
out their thoughts, he doubtless shocked the religious sense 
of many of his people, and after his death came the inevita- 
ble reaction. Not till near a century afterwards was the thor- 
ough revolution made by Josiah possible; and, even then, 
another century had to pass, and captivity had to weed out 
all but the worshippers of Jehovah exclusively, before even 
the scanty remnant that returned could stand for Jehovah 
alone. Even the highest prophetic imagination had to strug- 
gle hard to believe in the possibility of Jehovah’s worship 
continuing when his land was desolate, his temple defiled, 
and Jerusalem, his city, made a heap of stones. It makes 
an epoch in world-history, when the poor exiles in Babylon, 
sitting and weeping by its waters, found to their amazement 
that prayer could still be breathed and answered, that Je- 
hovah could still be a present help in trouble, that the cry- 
ing of the prisoners could still come before him, though the 
daily sacrifice had been taken away, and the abomination of 
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desolation was in his holy placé. Then, and not till then, 
does Israel as a people realize that the name “ Jehovah ” has 
become to them the name of the God of all the earth, that 
all the gods of the heathen are idols, but that Jehovah made 
the heavens. 

Ill. The Law. 


Which comes first in Hebrew history, era of law or 
era of prophet? Hitherto, all Christendom has answered, 
“Era of law.” Taking the record as it stands, it is un- 
doubtedly so. And yet consider that, historically, the era 
of the priestly and legal ascendency does not commence till 
after the Babylonish captivity, and continues unbroken till 
the coming of Christ. From Malachi to John the Baptist, 
not a single new prophet arises. On the other hand, the 
supremacy of the prophetic spirit is maintained throughout 
the whole of the authentic history from Samuel to Jeremiah. 
Surely, then, it is difficult to imagine that, while the great 
prophetic writings are looked for, as a matter of course, in 
the prophetic age, the great creations of the legal spirit are 
to be looked for, without exception, outside of the legal age. 
It would be curious,— would it not? — if the great scien- 
tific writings of England had been all written in the Eliza- 
bethan age, before the scientific spirit was even awakened. 
What a travesty of English history we should make, if we 
put the age of Shakspeare and Spenser and Walter Raleigh 
in the nineteenth century, and the age of Spencer and Tyn- 
dall and Huxley and Darwin in the sixteenth! Equally 
topsy-turvy is that history of Israel which puts the golden 
age of law in the fourteenth century before Christ, six 
whole centuries before the golden age of prophecy in the 
eighth, and which makes well-nigh a millennium of inter- 
val between Leviticus and Ezekiel. 

But what are the weighty reasons which have led such 
great scholars as Kuenen to revise their original concep- 
tions, and to rewrite the history of Israel from the new 
stand-point ? 

The approximate date of Deuteronomy is agreed upon 
by all liberal scholars from Ewald to Kuenen. The unani- 

2 
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mous consensus is that it was written in or about Josiah’s 
time. All signs point to the extreme probability that the 
Book of Deuteronomy, in all its main features, was the book 
“found ” by Hilkiah, the priest, in the house of the Lord. 

Until a very few years ago, however, it was taken for 
granted that Deuteronomy was by far the latest of all the 
books of the Pentateuch; and it is the crowning achieve- 
ment of the criticism of the last few years that it has 
proved, beyond a peradventure, that Deuteronomy, as a 
whole, is the earliest, not the latest, of the five. The 
extreme importance of this view in relation to the birth- 
succession of Israel’s thought necessitates, even here, a 
somewhat lengthy setting-forth of the reasons given in 
support of it. 


1. The Approximate Date of Deuteronomy. 


Minute criticisms of style are out of place in an essay like 
the present, but it only requires intelligent thinking to see 
that the author of Deuteronomy was well acquainted with 


the period of the Kings. 

Deuteronomy xvii., 14, 15: “ When thou shalt say, I will 
set a king over me, thou shalt set him king over thee whom 
Jehovah thy God shall choose.” Any one who remembers 
that it took the bitter experience of centuries of anarchy 
to bend the proud necks of the tribes to submission to the 
kingly yoke will see the impossibility of this passage having 
been written centuries before a king was thought of. 

But the passage proceeds as follows, verse 16: “ But he 
shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Lgypt, to the end that he should multiply horses.” 
Now turn to I. Kings iv., 26: “Solomon had forty thou- 
sand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen.” I. Kings x., 28, 29: “Solomon had horses 
brought out of Hgypt.... A chariot came up and went out 
of Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and a horse for 
a hundred and fifty.” 

Deuteronomy xvii., 17: “ Neither shall he multiply wives 
to himself, that his heart turn not away.” I. Kings xi., 3: 
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“And [Solomon] had seven hundred wives;...and his 
wives turned away his heart.” 

Deuteronomy xvii., 17: “Neither shall he greatly mul- 
tiply to himself silver and gold.” I. Kings x., 14: “ The 
weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six 
hundred and thirty-six talents.” Verses 16, 17: “Solomon 
made two hundred targets... and three hundred shields of 
beaten gold.” Verse 21: “All King Solomon's drinking- 
vessels were of gold,” ete. Verse 27: “The king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.” 

Surely there was no need for the author of Deuteronomy 
to mention Solomon by name, after giving all these minute 
details of his deeds. 

But, again, the author does not write in the years that 
immediately succeeded the age of Solomon, when the gla- 
mour of his magnificence still dazzled Hebrew eyes, and the 
tales of his glory were still fondly dwelt upon. He writes 
in an age which saw and felt the misery and weakness 
which flowed directly from that magnificence and that 
glory. 

Again, one of the main objects of the book is to make 
Jerusalem the sole centre of worship, thus doing away with 
the mixed worship of the “high places,’ without which 
steady progress toward pure monotheism was practically 
impossible. This was first attempted in Hezekiah’s time, 
but was not fully carried out till the days of Josiah. Deut- 
eronomy xii., 2-6: “Ye shall utterly destroy all the places 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess served their 
gods, upon the high mountains and upon the hills and 
under every green tree. And ye shall overthrow their 
altars and break their pillars and burn their groves with 
fire; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their 
gods, and destroy the names of them out of that place. 
Ye shall not do so unto Jehovah your God. But unto the 
place which Jehovah your God shall choose out of all your 
tribes to put his name there, unto his habitation shall ye 
seek, and thither thou shalt come. And thither ye shall 
bring your burnt offerings and your sacrifices.” Verse 13: 
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“Take heed to thyself, that thou offer not thy burnt offer- 
ings in every place that thou seest. But in the place which 
Jehovah shall choose in one of thy tribes, there thou shalt 
offer thy burnt offerings,” etc. 

This injunction is here many times repeated, to impress 
it more deeply on the devout reader. Now it is recorded 
alike of Asa, B.C. 950; of Jehosaphat, B.C. 900; of Joash, 
B.C. 860; of Amaziah, B.C. 830; of Uzziah, B.C. 800; of 
Jotham, B.C. 750,—that they “did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord.” Nevertheless,” adds the historian 
of the Kings, in each case, “the high places were not taken 
away, the people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
high places.” If these pious princes had had the Book of 
Deuteronomy in their hands, how could they have suffered, 
century after century, this flagrant disobedience to a funda- 
mental law to take place ? 

Again, after the separation of Israel and Judah, it was, 
of course, impossible for the Northern tribes to fulfil this 
law. Nay, Elijah himself set the most conspicuous example 
of disobedience to it, by sacrificing to Jehovah before all 
the people on Mount Carmel. The simple solution is that 
this law was not then in existence. 

Hezekiah, B.C. 720, removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the “ Asheras” (groves, E.V.). 
Jehovah, therefore, was worshipped in the high places along 
+ with subordinate divinities; and this the king, with Isaiah 
at his right hand, could not brook. The higher minds in 
Judah had parted company already with all polytheism. 
But, doubtless, it staggered the faith of many devout minds ; 
and to their religious prejudices Rabshakeh, the agent of 
Sennacherib, appeals: “If ye say, We trust in Jehovah our 
God, is not that he whose high places and whose altars 
Hezekiah hath taken away, and hath said to Judah and 
Jerusalem, Ye shall worship before this altar in Jerusalem ?” 

Hezekiah was in advance of his age; and under Manasseh 
the inevitable reaction set in, and lasted more than half a 
century. At last Josiah, B.C. 630, “put down the idolatrous 
priests, whom the kings of Judah had ordained to burn in- 
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cense in the high places in the cities of Judah, ... and 
brought all the priests out of the cities of Judah, and de- 
filed the high places where the priests had burned incense, 
from Geba to Beersheba.” These priests, be it understood, 
were all Levites; and the king brought them to Jerusalem. 
* Nevertheless, the priests of the high places came not up to 
the altar of the Lord in Jerusalem, but they did eat of the 
unleavened bread among their brethren.” We shall hear 
again from these Levites. “And the high places before 
Jerusalem which Solomon had builded for Ashtoreth the 
abomination of the Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abom- 
ination of the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of 
the children of Ammon, did the king defile. And he brake 
in pieces the images, and cut down the groves, and filled 
their places with the bones of men.” II. Kings xxiii. 

The Northern Kingdom has long been destroyed. Never- 
theless, Josiah defiles the altar and high places at Bethel.and 
all the houses of the high places in the cities of Samaria. 

Josiah also put down those who “burned incense to the 
sun and moon and planets, and to all the host of heaven” ; 
“and he took away the horses that the kings of Judah had 
given to the sun, at the entering in of the house of Jehovah, 
and burned the chariots of the sun with fire.” All this, be 
it remembered, took place in the eighteenth year of Josiah’s 
reign. Not till then did the young king’s purpose rise to 
white heat. It was the reading of “the book of the law” 
that made this zeal for Jehovah alone a master passion with 
him. Book and king together struck a blow at the old 
gods, which gave the ancient worships a deadly wound, 
never to be healed. The thought of Isaiah, of Amos, of 
the Deuteronomist, has at last become a “thing.” The 
vision of lonely seers has at last become a nation’s law. 
We may say that here, for the first time in history, a nation 
for one grand moment, at least, accepts monotheism pure 
and simple as its religion. 

Thus, in the mere effort to discover the date of a book, 
we come inevitably to the conception of an orderly growth, 
a slow advance in religious conceptions. 
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Let us pause here a moment, and see what a step has been 
gained in our search for the birth-succession of Israel’s 
thought in religion, merely by putting the Book of Deuter- 
onomy in its true chronological place. The book is full of 
a high moral tone, a tone even suffused with feeling. There 
is a tender consideration for the poor, the servant, the 
stranger, even the dumb animals, worthy of the gospel 
itself. Deuteronomy, of all the five books, is nearest: to the 
mind of Christ ; and some of its sublimest sayings are appro- 
priately quoted in the New Testament, as akin to the spirit 
of the Master. Israel did not start on its search after truth 
with all this fully elaborated beforehand. It took centuries 
‘to arrive at this stand-point. We should have to read her 
progress backward, if we misplaced, in order of time, the 
grandest utterances of this book. Fortunately, we can 
even put our finger on some of its noblest moral precepts, 
and trace their gradual growth. One grand instance must 
suffice. 

One of the great distinctions between ancient and mod- 
ern jurisprudence is that in the ancient the family, in the 
modern the individual, is the unit. Hence, the punish- 
ments occasioned by the crime of an individual extended 
oftentimes to his whole family. Our modern thought is 
shocked by this. The primeval sense of justice vindicated 
it. The gradual change of sentiment in this regard, so in- 
teresting in the study of Roman law, can be fairly followed 
in the Hebrew history. Achan takes of the “ accursed 
thing,” steals spoils dedicated to Jehovah. He is discov- 
ered apparently by the ordeal of the lot; he makes con- 
fession before Joshua; and his sons and daughters, asses, 
sheep, tent, and all that he had, are brought to the valley 
of Achor, and all Israel stoned him, his sons, and his daugh- 
ters with stones, and then burned them with fire. 

In David’s time, there was a famine for three years. And 
David inquired of the Lord. And the Lord answered, “It 
is for Saul and his bloody house, because he slew the Gib- 
eonites.” David summons the Gibeonites. Their demand 
is, “ Let seven of Saul’s sons be delivered unto us, and we 
will hang them up unto the Lord in Gibeah of Saul.” 
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And David took the two sons of Rizpah, the daughter of 
Aiah, whom she bare unto Saul, and the five sons of Michal, 
the daughter of Saul, and he delivered them into the hands 
of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them on the hill before 
the Lord. 

And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and 
spread it for herself upon the rock, from the beginning of 
harvest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and 
suffered neither the birds of the air to rest upon them by 
day, nor the beasts of the field by night. And it was told 
David what Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, had done. 

In the exhibition at Philadelphia there was a large pict- 
tire representing this scene, and not a few made the criticism 
that such horrid subjects were not fit to be painted. Con- 
cerning the merits of the picture, I have no word to say 
here ; but I consider the portrayal of a great epoch in the 
moral and religious history of mankind a most eminently 
legitimate subject for art. Just here, then, the old belief 
and the new met face to face. If the painter can in 
any wise seize this truth, you must not find fault with him, 
because “hanging before the Lord” is just simply hanging 
pure and simple, and cannot possibly be made any thing 
other than a ghastly performance. But the tragic interest 
centres in one wild, outraged mother-heart, that in dumb 
agony protested against that “hanging before the Lord” of 
her innocent boys through all that terrible watch through 
the weary summer. She did not make her appeal to Heaven 
quite in vain even then; for “it was told David what Riz- 
pah, the daughter of Aiah, had done.” And David went 
and took the bones of Saul and Jonathan, and the bones of 
them that were hanged, and buried them in the sepulchre of 
Kish, their father. 

David had a man’s heart; and a mother’s indignant pro- 
test doubtless shook the rooted prejudice of ages somewhat. 
It was at least recorded; and it kept working, along with 
other fine influences, until we see in Deuteronomy that the 
conscience of Israel had already risen to the height of the 
new conception of justice. Deuteronomy xxiv., 16: “ The 
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fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither 
shall the children be put to death for the fathers: every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin.” 

It seems hardly needful to remark that, if Joshua had had 
this law of Deuteronomy in his hand, he would never have 
killed Achan’s innocent children. If David had known it,’ 
he would never have allowed seven of Saul’s innocent sons 
to be * hanged before the Lord.” 


2. The Book of Origins. 


All liberal scholars, again, are agreed in the main as to 
the author of the Book of Origins, or the great Elohistic 
narrator of the Pentateuch, the author of the sublime first 
of Genesis; the singer of the great song of creation, the 
originator of the six great creation days, who dates the 
hallowing of the Sabbath from creation’s first morning; who 
gives us the genealogies of the patriarchs before the flood 
with such exactness that he informs us of the precise age 
of each father when he begat each child, and inscribes on 
their tombs the exact date of the death of every patriarch 
and the number of their years; who is aware that the flood 
came and the windows of heaven were opened in the six 
hundredth year of Noah’s life, and in the second month 
and the seventeenth day of the month of that year; whose 
chronological accuracy passes on through the descendants of 
Shem, one by one, to Abraham; who knows that the so- 
journ in Egypt lasted four hundred and thirty years to a 
day ; who numbers the children of Israel in the desert with 
precise accuracy, tribe by tribe. 

He it is who, when Moses is ushered into the presence of 
the Lord on the smoking Sinai, knows that the all-important 
subject first entered upon was the furniture of the taber- 
nacle. 

The glory of the Lord (Exodus xxiv., 16 et seg.) abode 
upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and 
the seventh day he called unto Moses out of the midst of 
the clouds. And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like 
devouring fire on the top of the mount. And Moses went 
into the midst of the cloud, and got him up into the mount. 
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“And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they bring me an offering: gold 
and silver and brass, and blue and purple and scarlet and 
fine linen, and goats’ hair and rams’ skins dyed red, and 
badgers’ skins and shittim wood, oil for the light, onyx 
stones, and stones to be set in the ephod and in the breast- 
plate.” Then followed divine directions for the making 
of the dishes, spoons, bowls, and candlesticks ; for the color, 
length, texture, and number of the curtains for the taber- 
nacle ; the number of loops and rings, ete. 

He is the foremost mind of that school which gives us 
the minutest detail of ceremonial in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, from the building of the tabernacle down to tithes 
of mint and cummin. 

Just as, in the womb of medieval Christianity, Francis and 
Dominic, Sister of Mercy and Spanish Inquisition lie con- 
cealed, so in the spirit of this man we can see alike the 
forerunner and the crucifier of Christ. By the loving 
labor of such men as he, the soil was prepared for the har- 
vest of the gospel; and by the exaggerated formalism of 
such as he the tree was planted on whose dead branches 
Christ was nailed. 

The style of this great writer is so peculiar that his hand, 
or at least that of his school, is easily recognized. Not so 
easy, however, has it proved to put him in his proper place 
in the history of Hebrew literature. The prevalent opinion 
has assigned him to a vey high antiquity, and considered 
the so-called Jehovistic documents as simply supplementary 
and of far later date. Ewald,and even Kuenen, before 1865, 
placed this writer in the days of Solomon,—a proof, if any 
were needed, that Biblical criticism is only just arriving at 
man’s estate. 

What, then, are the cogent reasons which have compelled 
Biblical critics to this complete reversal of opinion on this 
important subject? 

Only a few points can be touched upon in an essay like 
this. 

1. The Deuteronomist is unacquainted with the Book of Ori- 

3 
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yins. He not only uses none of its material, he flatly con- 
tradicts many of its most positive statements. Remember 
that the Deuteronomist betrays familiar acquaintance with 
much of the prophetic or Jehovistic narrative, and uses it 
for his own purpose. If the Book of Origins had been in 
existence in his time, it is inconceivable that he should not 
have used those parts of it, which, far more than anything 
that he could find in the prophetic narratives, would have 
aided his purpose of making Jerusalem the centre of wor- 
ship. 

When speaking of the duty of going to the place which 
Jehovah shall choose to put, his name there, as the only 
place where the men of Israel have -a right to offer sacri- 
fices to Jehovah, the Deuteronomist appears quite aware 
that in the old days there was no such custom. So he adds 
(Deuteronomy xii. 8): “ Ye shall not do after all that we 
do here this day, every man whatsoever is right in his own 
eyes. For ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the 
inheritance which Jehovah your God giveth you.” Now 
turn to Leviticus, and you will see that in the desert there 
was the most stringent law against sacrificing anywhere ex- 
cept in the one place Jehovah had chosen,— namely, before 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. Leviticus 
xvii., 8, 9: “ Whatsoever man of the house of Israel that 
offereth a burnt offering or sacrifice, and bringeth it not unto 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, to offer it 
unto Jehovah, even that man shall be cut off from among 
his people.” It is plain, then, that the Deuteronomist could 
not possibly have known this passage of Leviticus; for in 
that case he never could have said that, in the wilderness, 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes in the 
matter of offerings and sacrifices. But the whole law of 
sacrifices, as in Leviticus, is based upon the fundamental 
idea contained in the passage quoted. It is always and 
everywhere the “door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion” (Leviticus i., 3, 5; iii., 2, 8, 18; iv., 4, 7, 14, ete.; 
xil., 6; xiv., 11; xv., 29; xvii. 4, etc.). Therefore, the 
Deuteronomist could not have known the Levitical law as 
we now have it. 
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2. The Book of Origins makes the origin of the Sabbath 
‘ coeval with and directly derived from the day of creation. 
The reason for the dedication of the seventh day is, “ For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, 
and hallowed it.” The reason the Deuteronomist gives is: 
“That thy servant may rest as well as thou. And remem- ~ 
ber that thou wast a servant in Egypt: therefore the Lord 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” Beautiful, 
touching, humane; but is it possible to believe that if the 
Deuteronomist had been aware of the tremendous reason, 
dating from the creation of the earth itself, for hallowing 
the Sabbath, he would have erased that, and put the 
bondage in Egypt as the cause? 

8. But the conclusive proof is that ‘Deuteronomy, and the 
historical books as well, take a wholly different view of the 
sacerdotal tribe from the view systematically taken by the 
priestly law-giver through the whole of the priestly narra- 
tives and laws of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 


The historical books, from Joshua to the Kings, show us 
that the restriction of the right of sacrifice to the family of 
Aaron alone is entirely unknown. Gideon builds an altar 
and sacrifices. Manoah, in the story of Samson, Saul, David, 
Solomon, all sacrifice. Plainly, it was considered a pious act 
in all these men to sacrifice, although they were not even of 
the tribe of Levi. 

From very early times, it is true, the Levites were con- 
sidered the fittest persons for the priest’s office. Micah 
first consecrates one of his sons; but, when he obtains the 
young Levite, the narrative adds, “Now know I that Jeho- 
vah will do me good, seeing that I have a Levite for my 
priest.” The prophetic narrator of Jeroboam’s reign (1. 
Kings xii., 31) reproaches him because he “made priests of 
the lowest of the people, who were not of the sons of 
Levi.” In the days of the author of Deuterononty, the 
public sacrifices were probably everywhere offered by Le- 
vites. He makes no mention of any other priests; but to 
him the priests are the Levites, and the Levites are the priests. 
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He knows nothing of any sharp distinction between one 
family of Levites —the family of Aaron —and all the rest ° 
of the tribe. “ The priests, the Levites,” is his invariable 
expression, not “ priests and Levites.” The distinction be- 
tween these two phrases is all-important, and marks two 
distinet epochs in Hebrew thought and religion, and indeed 
can be used as the key to unlock the main chronological 
difficulties in the Pentateuch. To the Dutch theologian 
Oort belongs the distinction of having discovered this. 
This discovery it was that made Kuenen revise his whole 
scheme of Israei’s history ; and it is curious to see a little 
note in the French edition of his commentaries on the Old 
Testament (1865) just mentioning this suggestion of Oort’s. 
In 1870, it had shaped the chronology of his Religion of 
Israel. . 

But when was the distinction between priests and Le- 
vites made ? 

In II. Kings xxiii., 8, 9: the author, describing Josiah’s 
reformation, says: “He brought all the priests out of the 
cities of Judah, and defiled the high places where the priests 
had burned incense. Nevertheless, the priests of the high 
places came not up to the altar of Jehovah in Jerusalem, 
but they did eat of the unleavened bread among their 
brethren.” 

These priests were all Levites, but, because they had 
been associated with the mixed worship of the high places, 
they were not allowed to sacrifice on Jehovah’s altar. The 
family of Zadok were the hereditary priests of the temple, 
where Jehovah had been worshipped without any images ; 
the sacred ark doubtless filling their place, and thus form- 
ing an important stepping-stone to the worshipping of Je- 
hovah without the aid of any visible symbol. Jeremiah, 
be it remembered, had already taken that step, when he 
wrote (Jeremiah iii, 16): “In those days, saith Jehovah, 
they shall say no more, The ark of the covenant of Je- 
hovah; neither shall it come to mind, neither shall they 
remember it, neither shall they visit it, * neither shall it be 
made again.” 


* Wrongly rendered in E.V. 
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We are now ready to hear understandingly the testimony 
of Ezekiel (xliv., 10): “The Levites which went astray 
from me after their idols, when Israel went astray, shall 
bear their iniquity.” Verse 13: “ And they shall not come 
near unto me to do the office of a priest unto me, nor to 
come near to any of my holy things, in the most holy 
place; but they shall bear their shame, and their abomina- 
tioas which they have committed. But I will make them 
keepers of the charge of the house, for all the service 
thereof. But the priests the Levites, the sons of Zadok, 
that kept the charge of my sanctuary when the children of 
Israel went astray from me, they shall come near to me to 
minister unto me, and they shall stand before me to offer 
unto me the fat and the blood, saith the Lord God. They 
shall enter into my sanctuary, and they shall come near to 
my table, ... and they shall keep my charge.” 

Before Josiah’s time, then, we look in vain for any sepa- 
ration between priest and Levite. The history tells us that 
Josiah made such a separation, and for what cause he made 
it; namely, for association with idolatry in the high places, 
where Jehovah was worshipped along with other gods. 
Ezekiel, in the early days of the captivity, is still aware 
of the historic reason for such separation, but confirms its 
perpetuity with a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

On the other hand, the whole of the so-called Mosaic 
legislation in Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus, with the 
historical incidents worked into it, presupposes an absolute 
and impassable gulf between the priests and Levites, dating 
from the very beginning, made by the express ordinance of 
Jehovah, and confirmed by the most fearful judgments. 
The Deuteronomist is acquainted with the rebellion of 
Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, the son of Reuben. 
The author of the priestly legislation couples with it the 
fearful rebellion of Korah and his company, who, being 
simply Levites, had the audacity to claim the right of sac- 
rificing incense on the altars. Numbers xvi, 8: “And 
Moses said unto Korah, Hear, I pray you, ye sons of Levi: 
seemeth it but a small thing unto you that the God of 
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Israel hath separated you from the congregation of Israel, 
to bring you near to himself to do the sevice of the taber- 
nacle of Jehovah, and to stand before the congregation to 
minister unto them?...and seek ye the priesthood also?” 
The result is well known. “There came out a fire from 
Jehovah, and consumed the two hundred and fifty men that 
offered incense”; while from “the censers of these sinners 
against their own souls” were made “broad plates for a 
covering of the altar, to be a memorial unto the children of 
Israel that no stranger who is not of the seed of Aaron 
come near to offer incense to Jehovah; that they be not as 
Korah and as his company: as Jehovah said to him by the 
hand of Moses.” 

But can we put our finger on the date of transition from 
the old stand-point to the new? We can. Take the phe- 
nomena that such a character as Ezekiel’s presents. He is 
a prophet, and so far presents characteristics which have 
long been familiar in the past history of his country. But 
to the prophetic he joins the priestly spirit. His prophetic 
exhortations, visions, and denunciations are common to him 
and a long train of predecessors; but his “ Thus saith the 
Lord” about linen breeches and bonnets, measurements and 
shapes of sacred vessels, tables, courts, chambers, altars, sac- 
rifices, opening of gates, and measures of land,—all this is 
absolutely without precedent in the past, but bears the 
closest and most vital relations to Israel’s future. 

In reality, Ezekiel stands at the parting of the ways. The 
book of the prophets is soon to close. The book of the law 
is beginning to open. If to you it passes comprehension 
that the Book of Origins can depict the Eternal on the 
quaking Sinai, amid the echoing thunders, giving minutest 
directions about. oil for the lights, about badgers’ skins and 
rams’ skins dyed red, then interview this strange mingling 
of the sublime and the grotesque which exists in the soul of 
one man, Ezekiel. Read the vision of the dry bones, and 
the stern, grand picture of the duties of him whom Jehovah 
has set as a watchman to warn the wicked and encourage 
the righteous, and then turn to the last eight chapters in 
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which “the Lord” regulates every priestly detail from 
breeches to altar with the exactness of an inventory, and 
then you will have “assisted” at the birth of the legal 
spirit. The whole ceremonial law in all its minutest de- 
tails is only a question of time. 

When once the phenomena of Ezekiel’s mind are under- 
stood, the question of the place the priestly narratives of the 
Pentateuch occupy in Israel’s literature is as casy to answer 
as the place of Herbert Spencer in English literature. 

Consider a moment. If Ezekiel had had in his hand the 
exhaustive priestly account of the tabernacle, the dresses 
of the priests, etc., in the Pentateuch, would it have been 
possible for him to even imagine that it was his duty to 
give a fresh “ Thus saith the Lord” in the matter? Ezekiel 
is not the child, he is the parent of the priestly legislation. 

Now, Ezekiel’s work reaches to 570 B.C. “Ezra, the 
priest, a scribe of the law of the God of heaven,” sets out 
from Babylon, with “the law of” his “ God in” his “hand” 
(Ezra vii., 6-14), in 460 B.C. The century from Ezekiel 
to Ezra is the birth-century of the legal spirit, and its 
birth-place is Babylon. 

But what was the starting-point of this new departure ? 

Ezekiel, the prophet, began his career, as did his brother 
prophets, with a vision. Standing “among the captives by 
the river Chebar, the heavens were opened, and I saw vis- 
ions of God.” (Ezekiel i. 1.) Henceforth, he knew him- 
self to be set apart by Jehovah asa prophet. Ezekiel, the 
priest, had also his vision, to him equally sacred and mem- 
orable. ‘The hand of the Lord was upon” him (x1., 1, ete.) 
and carried him to the land of Israel, where he saw the vis- 
ion of the Jerusalem and the temple that was to be. There 
he receives divine instructions as to the minutest measure- 
ments of city, temple, court, altar, chamber, gate, wall, and 
gallery, and the minutest details of sacrifice, ceremony, and 
dress. This vision, the year, month, and day of which are 
given with the same exactness as the time of the first vis- 
ion, gives him a right to legislate, as that vision gave him 
the right to prophesy; or, rather, he feels that, by this 
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vision, Jehovah legislates through him, as by that Jehovah 
prophesied through him. Every detail thus to him becomes 
sacred, down to the announcement of “ This is the place of 
them that boil.” 

Ezekiel, as Apocalyptic prophet, has a series of succes- 
sors, ending in the vision of John, the revelator; Ezekiel, as 
priestly seer and divinely appointed law-giver, has his series, 
culminating in the great Elohist. One vision begets an- 
other. Ezekiel’s vision of the four beasts repeats itself in 
the visions of Daniel and of John. Ezekiel’s vision of a 
divinely appointed code of law and ceremony and a divine 
plan of the temple, every measurement of which is sacred, 
repeats itself in the tabernacle-building and legislation of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The last eight chapters 
of Ezekiel take us to the sources. The rest is only a ques- 
tion of time. 

How the priestly mind viewed history may be still seen by 
comparing Kings and Chronicles. Here are two records of 
the same period: the first written from the prophetic, the sec- 
ond from the priestly, stand-point; the first written at the 
close of the prophetic, the second in the palmy days of the 
legal, age. The First Book of Chronicles covers the same 
period as the Second Book of Samuel. In the latter, hardly 
a word about ceremonial, not one about “ priest and Levite.” 
In the Chronicles, just one-third of the whole is taken up 
with the doings or the duties or the genealogies of priest 
and Levite. A considerable part of David’s work consists 
in the due arranging of these. 

When David offers a burnt offering on the threshing-floor 
of Ornan the Jebusite, the chronicler explains this trans- 
gression of the law by saying that David could not go to 
Gibeon, where the tabernacle of Jehovah was, because he 
was afraid because of the sword of the angel of Jehovah. 
The author of Kings is quite unaware of any difficulty in 
the matter. 

Abijah (II. Chronicles xiii.) goes out with four hundred 
thousand chosen men to meet Jeroboam with eight hundred 
thousand. “And Abijah stood up on Mount Zemaraim, and 
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said, Hear me, thou Jeroboam, and all Israel. ... Have ye not 
cast out the priests of Jehovah, the sons of Aaron, and the 
Levites? But, as for us, Jehovah is our God;...and the 
priests which minister unto Jehovah are the sons of Aaron, 
and the Levites wait upon their business: and they burn 
unto Jehovah, morning and evening, burnt sacrifices and 
sweet incense; the shew-bread also place they upon the pure 
table; and the candlestick of gold with the lamps thereof, to 
burn every evening: for we keep the charge of Jehovah our 
God, but ye have forsaken him.” Jeroboam, however, still 
persisted in fighting; and five hundred thousand men of 
his army were slain. 

The boy king, Joash (II. Kings xi.), is guarded in the 
temple by the “captains over hundreds” and their men. 
“The guard stood, every man with his weapons in his hand, 
round about the king, from the right corner of the temple to 
the left corner of the temple by the altar and the temple.” 

In II. Chronicles xxiii., “the priests and Levites guard the 
king. Let none come into the house of Jehovah, save the 
priests and they that minister of the Levites: they shall 
go in, for they are holy. And the Levites shall compass the 
king round about, every man with his weapons in his hand; 
and whoever else cometh into the house, he shall be put to 
death.” It quite probably seemed unaccountable to the 
chronicler that the Book of Kings had altogether omitted to 
state that of course none but priests and Levites could be 
allowed to guard the king within the sacred precincts. 

Uzziah (II. Kings xv.,5) was a leper. The chronicler (II. 
Chronicles xxvi., 16-21) tells us “he transgressed against 
Jehovah his God, and went into the temple of Jehovah to 
burn incense upon the altar of incense.” The horrified 
priests in vain attempt to dissuade him from this frightful 
act of impiety; but even while he held the censer in his hand 
to burn incense, and while he was wroth with the priests, the 
leprosy rose up on his forehead. And the priests thrust him 
out. Probably, even in Uzziah’s time, it was considered a 
pious act for a king to burn incense before Jehovah. 

4 
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Of the four chapters devoted to Hezekiah’s reign, three 
are filled with the doings of priests and Levites. 

It is plain, then, that the chronicler wrote his history 
mainly for purposes of edification. To him, the details of 
worship are among the all-important subjects of history. 
He writes in a period whose central thought was the temple 
worship, and at a time when the details of that worship 
had become so completely stereotyped that they had the 
sanction of immemorial usage. But the main importance of 
his writings, from a critical point of view, lies in the free 
way in which he dealt with history ; for his spiritual prede- 
cessors dealt with the primeval period exactly as he deals 
with the kingly period. He lovingly details the work of 
Ezra, the last of the founders of that great school of law 
which gave us the priestly narratives in the Pentateuch, 
which used the ancient accounts with just the same free- 
dom and the identical purpose with which he uses the 
Books of the Kings. 

But what were the materials ready to the hands of these 
priestly legislators? First, there were the ancient Jehovis- 
tic narratives and law codes, which they used with ex- 
treme freedom; and there were doubtless many detached 
manuscripts relating to the details of the great feasts 
and of the general sacrifices, to the treatment of leprosy 
and various uncleanness, to purification, to clean and un- 
clean beasts, etc. There was also the loving memory of the 
exiled priests, to whom the old rites became doubly sacred 
now that they could no longer be performed: they were 
brought up upon the grand traditions of the temple services. 

But what were the circumstances which fostered this 
spirit, till it became the ruling passion ? 

The remembrance of Zion was the one sacred bond of 
union between the exiles who sat down and wept by the 
waters of Babylon. It was not simply patriotism, it was 
religion, which inspired that tragic wail, “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” Only 
those who could not bear to hear Jehovah’s song in a 
strange land had power enough to keep up the yearning for 
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Jehovah’s Land and his Hill of Zion. The mass of the 
Northern tribes were absorbed by their conquerors, simply 
because they had no principle of coherence. Even of 
Judah, only a remnant returned; and that remnant was 
selected by its passionate clinging to Jehovah’s worship at 
Jerusalem. Of forty-two thousand that returned at the end 
of the captivity, four thousand were priests of the family of 
Zadok, who had inherited the temple service. The main 
object of their return was the rebuilding of the temple; and 
this was the first work they undertook. When this was 
accomplished, Israel found that she was no longer a nation, 
governed by a king. Israel was now a church. The one 
bond which kept men together was the common worship. 
The temple was their senate-house, the law their code, the 
high-priest their visible centre. The prince, whose restora- 
tion Ezekiel fondly anticipated, with respect to whom, in- 
deed, he received in his vision many divine directions, was 
an impossibility under Persian rule; but a high-priest could 
be no object of jealousy to the Persian monarch. His duty 
was to keep order in his little community and to “ pray for 
the life of the king and of his sons” (Ezra vi., 10). 

S. R. CALTHROP. 

(To be concluded.) 
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CONDUCT: 


THE AIM OF THE BIBLE AND THE BUSINESS OF THE 
CHURCH. 


The Church is pre-eminently a school of conduct, and the 
Bible is its text-book. The Bible makes good its claim to 
this place, because it is pre-eminently a book of conduct. 
From beginning to end, the bearing of its teachings is upon 
human conduct, and this is also the motive of their procla- 
mation. Instruction in the shape of admonition is the favor- 
ite form of teaching in this book: “Come, ye children, 
hearken unto me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” 
If this sentence had been placed at the beginning of the 
Bible, instead of in the Psalms, it would have given a true 
notion of the purpose which animates all its varied litera- 
ture. 

The men who wrote or compiled these volumes had be- 
fore them the thought of their effect upon human character 
and behavior. The story of the creation is hardly more than 
a preface to the story of the fall, with its great moral and 
spiritual lessons. The flood is not described in scientific 
phrase, as a wonderful physical cataclysm; but it is made 
the punishment of men’s sins and the warning against future 
iniquity. The history which follows is very decidedly didac- 
tic. The historian seldom loses sight of his hearers, and is 
ever more ready to “point a moral” than to “adorn a tale.” 
Whether men or tribes are represented by the familiar char- 
acters of the Pentateuch, one and the same lesson of obedi- 
ence to God and the terrible penalty of disobedience is 
everywhere taught. Rubric and biography are the warp and 
woof of the narrative, and the history is always subservient 
to the moral lesson it is fitted to teach. If this purpose of 
the historical books were less prominent than it is in the 
writings themselves, the Psalms, with their devout interpre- 
tations of the leading events of history, would show what 
was nearest the heart of the Hebrew people. In such psalms 
as the one hundred and fifth, for example, every detail in 
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the story of the passage out of Egypt is turned into a memo- 
rial admonition to praise, thanksgiving, and trust, as if that 
were its chief interest. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are filled 
with every-day maxims and practical sermons; and, when 
we come to the prophecies, warning and pleading are aimed 
directly at the conduct of individuals or of the State. The 
practical bearing of the teachings of Jesus needs no argu- 
ment, and in the second letter to Timothy there is this gen- 
eral description of Scripture, which restates the ground 
with which we started: Scripture “is profitable,” says this 
writer, “for admonition, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. iii. 
16, 17). 

The scope and purpose of the Bible, as there rapidly 
described, furnish the clew to its interpretation and show 
the nature of its inspiration. This position has been so 
clearly taken and strongly commended by the philosopher 
Spinoza, whose study of the Bible was no less searching 
than his study of philosophy, that I am glad to quote his 
presentation of the subject. Speaking of the freedom with 
which God is described in the Old Testament in one or an. 
other shape, he says: “There is no reason to wonder at 
these improper representations of God, and that eyes, ears, 
hands, feet, and senses are ascribed to him. All this is mere 
condescension to the capacity of the vulgar, whom Scripture 
strives to make not learned, but obedient.” * In that closing 
phrase lies the explanation of much that has puzzled and 
troubled the serious and enlightened reader of the Bible. 
Let us once take into our minds the simple truth that the 
purpose of:these Bible-writers and compilers was, first and 
last and always, the promotion of obedience, not the impart- 
ing of absolute truth or complete knowledge, and we see 
why it was that, to the cruel, God was described as cruel; to 
the earthy, earthy; to the warrior, a man of war; a jealous 
God to the jealous; and to the upright, a God of right- 
eousness. In every instance, the speaker, whether prophet, 

* Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-politicus, translated, London, 1868, p. 247. 
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priest, or king, strove to say the word which would be most 
likely to touch the conscience, rouse the fear, stimulate 
the zeal, or promote in any way the doing of the right. 
These writers and speakers did not stop to square their 
epithets with any abstract standard of truth. No metaphys- 
ical system hindered them from making representations of 
Deity which could not be reconciled either with one another 
or with the teaching of any one school of thinkers. They 
were not thinking of us, and trying to say what would im- 
press people three thousand years after they were dead. It 
was enough if the image they painted met the need of the 
people and the hour. It was sufficient for their pressing 
business of securing the immediate choice of the right policy 
for the State or the right act for the man, if they could back 
their arguments for righteousness with telling and command- 
ing symbolism. Their language should always be taken as 
essentially and intentionally the language of symbol. To 
attempt to convert it into scientific definition or true por- 
traiture is to make these books a puzzle, a contradiction, or 
a false guide. What irreparable injury has already been 
done to the Bible and to those who might profit by its teach- 
ings, in consequence of the untenable theory that all knowl- 
edge was stored between its covers, and that it was given 
men to make them perfect in all learning! 

It is this unfounded claim, still put forward by ignorant 
zealots on the one side, and on the other by fearful teachers 
who know better, which exposes that righteous book to the 
cavil, ridicule, and wholesale rejection of masses of men at 
the present day. It is this error of orthodox Christendom 
which gives infidelity its chief force. It is the artificial 
claim, never made by the Bible itself, that it is an infal- 
lible source of knowledge on every question incidentally 
or directly touched in its records, which enables infidel 
critics and declaimers to hold it up to the people’s deri- 
sion and contempt. And, what is still harder to bear, it is 
the inbred idea that the inspiration of the Bible implies 
infallibility on every subject it handles, rather than moral 
competency to influence human conduct, which is afflicting 
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many a devout Christian with a distrust he hardly dares 
confess to himself, and an uncertainty of faith which dries 
up the very springs of religious activity. It cannot be said 
too soon or too often, as Spinoza has said it, that “ Scripture 
strives not to make men learned, but obedient” ; that is, the 
Bible is a book of conduct rather than a compendium of 
knowledge, and all the images of Deity, from the man walk- 
ing in the garden in the cool of the day to him that sitteth 
upon the throne, are but renderings in the language and 
symbolism of man of the Being who is above all. These 
signs and symbols are given for men’s quickening in the 
choice and following of good. They were pointed at the 
men to whom they were first delivered, and intended to 
influence their conduct, as, no doubt, they did. They stand 
now, with all their varied imagery, in wonderful adaptation 
to the varieties of human character and its moral suscepti- 
bilities. By one or another of them, either as the Judge or 
the Father, the Spirit, only adorable in spirit and in truth, or 
the more abstract presentation of Him who is “above all, 
through all, and in you all,” it would seem as if all men 
might be found and quickened. It may not matter very 
much which of these presentations of God is most accept- 
able to the hearer, if only he is moved by it to do that 
which is right. The observant writer from whom I have 
already quoted goes so far as to say that, “to faith, ab- 
solutely true dogmas are less indispensable than pious 
dogmas; that is, dogmas which move the mind and heart 
to obedience.” * 

A world of light is thrown by this brave speech upon 
much that seems unaccountable to liberal thinkers. They 
wonder how it is that doctrines survive in the churches 
and maintain their power long after reason has demon- 
strated their untruth. It is because they are pious doc- 
trines. They touch the springs of feeling and move the 
heart to strive to do God’s will; and the most reasonable 
views, which yet lack this power of striking the imagina- 
tion and rousing the affections, will be either refused or only 





° Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-politicus, ch. xiv. 
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accepted as cold abstractions, while the faulty creed with 
its pious symbolism is hugged the closer to men’s hearts 
and bosoms. Judged by the test of inspiration which we 
have been advocating, these conduct-moving symbols are 
the word of God to those who thus respond to them. I 
have no doubt that, of the two, a self-consistent, rational 
creed on the one side, inoperative in daily life, and a con- 
tradictory, irrational belief on the other, which neverthe- 
less makes its professor serious, kindly, and just,— the latter 
comes nearer to being a real gospel than the former. And 
when I find, in the Old or the New Scriptures, any doctrine 
which is not acceptable in its form to my mind, I try to ask 
myself, How would it be likely to impress men with Hebrew 
ways, or men with Greek culture, or men who lived eigh- 
teen hundred years ago in Asia Minor? And if it seems 
probable that, to such men as these, that way of putting the 
truth would prove more helpful to right conduct than my 
preferred statement of belief, that is enough to account for 
its use. Or if to-day there are people who get more im- 
pulse to righteous living out of their intellectually lower 
conceptions of Deity than they would out of the clearer 
and, as we think, truer thought, then they had better be 
left to their error in thinking than be led to a lower tone 
of every-day living on a more rational but less vitalizing 
creed. I say this deliberately, though most unwillingly ; for 
how can I help wishing that the truest form of doctrine 
were always the quickest in its effects upon men’s hearts 
and consciences? It seems like treason to the truth to 
allow men, without protest, to abide by any teaching which, 
as we think, can be shown to be incorrect; but the word of 
God is more than any man’s statement of it, and it may well 
be that a mistaken statement of belief may be attended by 
so much zeal, heart, earnestness, piety, and contagious fer- 
vor, that it borrows a truth to the soul which does not 
attend its formal statement. 

I have been at so much pains to commend the practical 
character of Scriptural inspiration with conduct for its chief 
end, because a clear apprehension of it and agreement upon 
it would help men in various ways. 
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(1) They would stop the vain attempt to make the Bible 
do service in geology, astronomy, or any of the natural 
sciences. And what a mass of needless and useless writing 
and reasoning the world would have been spared, if this 
truth could have been earlier seen and admitted! What 
shocks to faith, unable to discriminate between an error in 
physical knowledge and a fault in moral adaptation to man’s 
practical need, might have been avoided! What occasions 
of offence to the expanding knowledge of the earth in its 
successive strata, and the system of worlds to which it be- 
longs, might have been put out of the way! How the 
mouths of brawling defamers of the Bible might have been 
stopped, and their lips, perchance, been made to pray, when 
they had opened to scoff! How many men who sorely need 
the moral uplifting and spiritual enlightenment of the 
Sermon on the Mount have turned away from the whole 
gracious discourse of Jesus, because, forsooth, they could not 
accept the story of Jonah. Just as sensibly might I refuse 
to read a poem of Longfellow’s or Whittier’s, because it was 
bound in the same volume with the legend of St. Marguerite 
or a fable of sop. And yet this is what has come in num- 
berless instances from the tradition of a Scripture inspired 
in all its words and letters, and thus empowered to teach 
infallible forms of truth, when in reality its varied literature 
only exhibits the inspiration of adaptation to humanity in 
its whole range of moral development, for the promotion of 
virtuous conduct. 

Again, as the result of this view of the end of the Bible: 

(2) Men would not be vitally concerned about questions 
as to the date or authorship of the separate writings. It 
would be enough to establish them in their place in an 
inspired manual of conduct, if they could be seen to contain 
the material for virtuous living. If their views of God were 
evidently fitted to lead men to right-doing then or now, that 
would be enough to establish their genuineness. If. all 
through the rough or stormy rhetoric, passionate rebuke, 
fearless admonition, tender pleading, gentle persuasion, ter- 
rible threatening, and brave anticipation of a better day to 
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come, which fill the prophecy of Isaiah, for example, there 
is felt the throbbing of an earnest, heartful longing for 
voluntary rightness in the conduct of men, that would be 
the acceptable proof of Scripture inspiration, and justify its 
place in the world’s great book of conduct. 

(3) We should never fasten upon any one of the various 
symbols of Deity, and try to make it pass as a contribution 
to exact thought or a basis for dogmatic theology. Literal 
interpretation, which has been the vice of Christendom, 
would give way to free and natural reading of the Bible. 
The verbal form would find its explanation in the author's 
purpose and in the original hearer’s mood and circumstances, 
and the permanent Scripture would be sought, not in the 
letter which kills, but in the spirit which gives life. The 
grievous injury which is done to the style of such a proph- 
ecy as Isaiah’s, to say nothing of its religious contents, by 
the old theory of its verbal exactness as doctrinal state- 
ment, is only equalled by the injury done to the hearer’s 
conception of God and his attributes. Every free and rev- 
erent reader of such a book follows with moral sympathy 
and approval its earnest reprobation of a worship which was 
full of the blood of bullocks, and empty of every-day obedi- 
ence of God. So far from being offended at the vivid por- 
traiture of a disgusted and angry deity, such a reader finds 
in this disgust and anger the moral equivalent of his own 
feelings; and the man-likeness of the image brings it home 
to his comprehension and sympathy. 

“My soul hateth your new moons and your appointed 
feasts: I am weary of them.” These and other like repre- 
sentations of God give the religious teaching of the Bible 
a hitch and hold upon the moral sensibilities. Compared 
with the prudential maxims of Confucius or the lofty mo- 
rality of the Stoics, they are as the cotton-plant with a hook 
in its fibre compared with the beautiful but impracticable 
seed of the dandelion. 

But when these contagious symbols are taken as accurate 
portraiture, and all the passion and variableness of man is 
imposed upon the character of God, as the literal theory im- 
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plies, then the religious injury done by the text outweighs 
its moral efficacy. Only bring to these and such passages as 
these the thought that their end is the promotion of virtu- 
ous conduct, and that they are to be looked at solely from 
that stand-point, and forthwith their ethical force, their 
literary beauty, their historical import, and their application 
in spirit to the evils of ceremonialism in all time are at once 
appreciated and enjoyed. 

Thus, freed from the temptations (1) to impose a scientific 
character upon the Bible, or (2) to exact a certain author- 
ship for any or all its books, or (3) to turn its free speech 
into exact dogma, we may catch some of the inspiration 
which really inheres in the poetic phrase and the bold 
imagery of its style, the human-naturalness and the divine 
suggestiveness of its narrative, the singleness of its eye to 
human conduct, and the splendid moral passion which throbs 
in all its veins and tingles in its prophetic outery. 

Isaiah ii., 3, 5.—“ Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

“O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord.” 


But, best of all the results of this truer apprehension of 
the Bible as a book of conduct, the church which accepts 
this book as its manual will get a new impulse toward con- 
duct as its special business. It will not turn as it goes; but, 
making straightway for practical rightness in every-day life, 
it will plead with men for good, just, and honest living. In 
this, the foremost work of the world, the Church will find 
its peculiar vocation, not to make men learned, but to make 
them obedient. The aim of the Bible is the business of the 
Church. 

For consider the immense proportions to which learning 
has attained,— how much is already known, and how much 
is daily added to its stores; reflect that everything which 
happens swells the stock of knowledge, and enters into his- 
tory as a part of the study of posterity. See how the accu- 
mulations of the past overflow the ample museums and 
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libraries erected for their reception. Remember that even 
the errors, superstitions, follies, and general ignorance of 
man, are a valuable part of the testimony he presents, 
and that the favorite course of study is by induction from 
the fullest possible testimony. And then picture to your- 
selves the institutions devoted to education, the schools, 
academies, and colleges of your own country only, and the 
diligent, able, and accomplished men and women who give 
their lives and talents to the pursuit and diffusion of learn- 
ing. Let the full army of secular education, with all their 
vast array of machinery and books, stand before you, and 
then ask yourselves what head the Bible alone, with all 
the ministers in existence, could make in the way of mere 
learning, in comparison with such a host. But drop the 
competition between school and Church in the matter of 
learning. Say at the start that learning is not pre-emi- 
nently the Church’s business. Claim and exercise for it 
the one business of making virtuous conduct, and in this 
business put so much learning, and only so much, as is 
needed to accomplish the end of moral invigoration; and at 
once you shall place the Church on its true foundation, 
above the possible scorn of any but rogues and liars, and 
safe from the neglect of any but the idle, the morally indif- 
ferent, and the ignorant. 

In this higher realm of life, the Christian Church shall reign 
supreme among earthly institutions. It has in its possession 
a true and lofty code of morals, not couched in the provok- 
ing terms of prohibition, but beginning in blessings and end- 
ing in the highest possible persuasions to all-embracing love. 
It has hymns and psalms that sing of mercy to the deep 
accompaniment of organ tunes of judgment. It has para- 
bles that make the wayside weed a prophet of glad tidings, 
and the very grass of the field eloquent of God. It has a 
matchless model of manhood in the person of its Christ; 
and, in the stories of the nativity and resurrection, it has 
symbols of the soul’s divine birth and ultimate return to 
God who gave it. It has lives that still live in their vital- 
izing influence. It has acts that stimulate to heroic action. 
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It has letters that seem written to ourselves, breathing mes- 
sages of admonition, counsel, and cheer. All these and 
more than these, it has in its one surpassing book of con- 
duct. And, besides the book, it has the present company of 
believers, the family whose kinship is not in blood, but in 
spirit. It has the hallowed house of prayer; it has the tra- 
ditions of worship and the promises of immortality; it has 
deep in its heart the consuming love of man and the settled 
purpose to do all and spend all for his true welfare. 

Oh! to bring the Church earnestly and gladly to that, as 
its one work in the world: to make it quick and powerful 
in the business of persuading men to do justly, in business, 
in politics, in home, and social life,— persuading them to do 
to others only as they would have others do to them; to 
give full measure, true weight, and honest money in their 
buying and selling; to give the people’s offices to the peo- 
ple’s chosen officers in country and in State; to give honor 
to whom honor is due, tribute to whom tribute is due, not 
shirking their indebtedness to Cesar; to make of home a 
nursery of good citizens by letting justice regulate the rival 
claims of children and arbitrate between the conflicting 
wishes of man and wife; and in society to value men for 
merit rather than for means, and thus escape the too com- 
mon injustice of visiting social injury upon honest mis- 
fortune. 

To do justly! How the practice of this one brief com- 
mandment would renew the earth! And how, for want of 
it, our homes are unhappy and our hearts heavy, business 
life is perplexed, degraded, demoralized, and our country 
trembles with apprehension of competing fraud! Can the 
Church of Christ have any business in the world more 
urgent than this? Is there any field more worthy of its 
energies? More tian a life-work awaits any church which 
will devote itself to this single occupation of persuading 
men to be simply just, one towards another, in all the rela- 
tions of life. 

And, then, to bring the Church, alike by its proclamation 
and manifestation of mercy, to the business of commending 
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this godlike quality to all whom it can reach,—to the con- 
victed felon, seasoning the justice of his punishment with 
merciful aids to his reformation; and to the erring and 
desperate victims of mutual lust, providing separation, em- 
ployments, sanitary regimen, and Christ-like reticence in 
condemnation! Oh! to make charity dignify mercy by 
giving to the sturdy poor the best pity of compulsory 
work, ministering to the sick and needy the ungrudging 
bounty of the good Samaritan, and wrapping the mantle 
of protecting love around the form of venerable old age, 
when, as a little child, it corhes to the threshold of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

How natural it is, in the repugnance to wrong, which is 
a part of a healthy moral sense, to lose the love of mercy 
which can alone make justice just! We easily excuse our- 
selves from all obligations to those who have, as men say, 
put themselves outside the pale of human sympathy. But 
the divine compassions fail not; and, if we forgive not men 
their trespasses against us, how can we ask to be ourselves 
forgiven? The Church has more than a life-work in this one 
employment of bringing men to love and practise mercy. 

And then, as the final blessing of all, the last and best of 
the three graces of practical piety, the Church must lead 
men to walk humbly with their God. As it seems to me, 
we who are of the liberal churches have been somewhat 
lacking in this gift. Does not our sometimes indiscriminate 
preaching of the dignity of man work disproportion in the 
characters we form? I fear so. At least, I know that I 
have sometimes gone, in very weariness of the assurance 
of my own excellence given me by my liberal brethren, to 
share in the prostration of soul before a Higher Goodness, 
which other churches encourage and provide for. Believe 
me, men do not seek in their hour of worship to be flattered 
into self-content. They covet rather the self-abasement or 
self-forgetfulness which the felt presence of the Majesty 
Divine is fitted to impress upon them. Be sure, my friends, 
all you who love the liberal Church and desire its continu- 
ance, that only as you add to the just deed and the prompt 
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mercy, for which you are already well spoken of, among the 
people, the aids to devotion and the means of leading that 
humble walk with God, which is the crowning grace of 
human character, will you accomplish the full work of the 
Church and maintain your place in the affections, the follow- 
ing, and the support of the people. 

Why cannot we do the world this service? With just 
enough of creed or doctrine to hold, as it were, between fin- 
ger and thumb, like a lens, to magnify the every-day duty 
with the light of God and the endless life, why cannot we 
leave on one side the controversies of science and philoso- 
phy, and, making straight for conduct; justice, mercy, and 
humility in the every-day affairs of life, live and let live to 
the glory of our common Father? 

Tn visions of the day, I sometimes see such a church; heal- 
ing the sick, visiting the prisoner, making the lame walk and 
the lips of the dumb to sing. In her bosom’s fold, she car- 
ries the lamb of infancy, and the fearless flock follow where 
she leads. In her right hand, she holds a book, and as she 
rests she reads. Girt with immortality, she never sleeps: 
each night, a watch; each day, a pilgrimage. And thus, ever 
wakeful, she gives her flock safe conduct through the world 
and into the hereafter. Must it remain only a vision, or 
may we make it real ? 

GEORGE L. CHANEY. 
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THE SOURCES OF RELIGION. 


One of the characteristics of the modern intellect is its 
etiological tendency. We must know the origin of every- 
thing. We do not regard anything as more than half- 
known till we can trace its parentage, manner of birth, and 
infant career. Religion cannot escape the general tendency. 
The inquiry is indeed an old one. It dates back to Epicurus, 
at least, who referred the origin of faith to fear,—a rash 
guess which Lucretius and Hume blindly followed. Since 
the inquiry was opened, almost every possible answer has 
been proposed. One school of speculators would have us 
believe faith a mere matter of state-craft,—a shrewd trick 
of the despots and aristocrats to keep the populace in order. 
Others would make it solely an artifice of priests to get 
gain and power for themselves. A third class would de- 
rive it exclusively from revelation and God’s condescension 
to the race of natural atheists whom he at first created. A 
fourth would spin it all out of human desires and imagi- 
nations. With one school of philosophers, we find religion 
made a thing entirely of the heart, with another, as exclu- 
sively a function of conscience, with a third, a product solely 
of the reason. To reach any fresh hypothesis, at the present 
day, would seem quite impossible. But it must be admitted 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Sociology, has come quite 
near it. Not entirely, however; for the really valuable 
part of his theory, the animistic hypothesis, is taken quite 
bodily from Mr. Tylor’s great work. Mr. Tylor, as also 
Tiele and Waitz, had noticed the part filled by ancestor 
worship in many savage nations. It was reserved for Mr. 
Spencer, however, to exalt this into one more patent univer- 
sal origin of religion, and reduce all the gods to transforma- 
tions of certain great-grandfathers whom our ancestors (no 
one knows how long ago) foolishly imagined still lived and 
might give help to them after they were laid in the grave. I 
hope in some future article to take up in detail this singular 
hypothesis. But I desire in this to do something better. 
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The rise and acceptance of crude hypotheses will always 
last as long as nothing better is given. The best refutation 
of rash and immature explanations is the presentation of a 
more comprehensive and reasonable theory. I do not flatter 
myself I have given a complete or final one. It is only a 
sketch, but it may serve to indicate the main features of 
what I believe to be the true picture. 

What we wish to know is “what are the primitive and 
essential sources of religion?” 

In looking at the various faiths that humanity has held 
or still holds, we see two kinds of elements,— the constants 
and the variables. There are factors, unchanging, the fixed 
sources of religion, whose effects are universal. There are 
other factors that are special, variable, giving to the re- 
ligions their individual characteristics and distinct forms. 

Religion may best be regarded, it seems to me, as the 
outflowering of humanity under the sunshine of the divine 
influences. 

Its sources, then, are: first, God manifesting himself; 


second, the soul of man responding to or calling for these 
manifestations. 


1. God manifests himself. It is in two great ways that 
he appears. In nature (A); and in humanity (B). 

A. On the starry brow of night, in the azure mirror of 
the quiet lake, by shock of earthquake or fume of volcano, 
he writes his name in runes of majesty and power that 
every child may read. He kisses the rose with love till 
it blushes with joy, and fills the lily’s cup brimful of deity. 
By that grand web, ever weaving in the roaring loom 
of Time, with warp of force and woof of matter, twisted 
with threads from every kingdom, chemic,, crystallic, or 
vital, he manifests to every observing and candid mind the 
existence of a Power and Intelligence immensely beyond the 
limit of human faculties. 

B. In the field of humanity, he reveals himself still 
further. Our aspirations after holiness, our intuitions of 
the infinite and eternal, our dissatisfaction with ourselves, 
are signals by which God points (us as surely as the mag- 
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netic needle directs the mariner) to the absolute purity and 
perfection of the divine. Our own souls God gives us, 
as miniatures of his own divine image. In conscience, 
he shows us a shadow of his infinite rectitude; and in that 
tender affection with which he has filled us, in the strength 
of which the parent is ready to spend and be spent for his 
child, he makes shine forth the sweet though faint reflec- 
tion of his own fatherly love. 

2. Similarly, on the part of man. If we would proceed 
to point out exhaustively and in detail all the sources of 
religion, we should have to enumerate every faculty of 
human nature, every part and kind-of human experience. 
Man is religicus, not because he has this or that faculty, 
but because he is man. 

All the complex activities of humanity, therefore,— every 
varied part, passion, instinct, feeling, capacity,—are among 
the original springs that first started and still feed and 
swell the great river of religion. Just as the great spir- 
itual realities — the inescapable soul within us, the Omni- 
present Deity who besets us before and behind, the solemn 
laws and subtle forces of the invisible world —are pressing 
on us from every quarter, appealing to every part of our 
complex being, so each faculty and experience of man 
answer more or less plainly to this appeal. 

To analyze, then, the sources of religion, would be to 
set forth the permanent and essential constituents of human 
nature. I cannot claim or expect, in a paper of this com- 
pass, to give any exhaustive or perfect classification of the 
attributes and capacities of the human soul. I shall only 
venture to distinguish roughly and illustrate briefly the 
chief fountain-heads of religious phenomena, and the ele- 
ments which they contribute to the faiths of mankind. 

3. Foremost in any logically arranged enumeration come 
the feelings, the emotional part of man’s nature. We do 
well to speak as often as we do of the religious sentiment. 
It is a thing especially of the heart,—a need of our emo- 
tional nature. 

Prominent here, in evoking belief in, and worship of, the 
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Divine, is the feeling of wonder. Our little circle of knowl- 
edge is a mere islet, encircled on all sides by an ocean of 
mystery. All the hours of childhood are hours of wonder: 
the flying cloud, the blushing dawn, the opening flower, 
each was a miracle. So it is with the savage, and so it is 
with the most learned. As we grow in years and knowl- 
edge, the mysteries but multiply and deepen. “ Every path 
of thought,” it has been well said, “leads soon to the bound- 
less wo..der in the midst of which we dwell; our most 
familiar knowledge, in the light of which we walk, is only as 
a day between two nights; out of darkness it comes, and in 
darkness it ends.” The majestic, mysterious phenomena of 
nature,— the waxing and waning of moons, the ever-burning, 
never-consumed fires of the skies, the weird dreams that 
come to man at night, those earliest and latest questions, 
how it is that we think and see and feel— all these things 
puzzle us still. 

Disenchanted as our age has been, by science, of all be- 
lief in any supernatural element in the objects and events 
of life, many of us nevertheless cannot escape the theurgic 
power of certaim natural objects. The Biblical scholar, 
Kitto, confessed that the moon exerted a strange influence 
on his mind,.stirring his devotional nature; and he owns 
that it would not have been hard for him to join the wor- 
shippers of the Goddess of the Night. Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, in one of his odes, refers to similar feelings excited in 
him by the gloom and murmur of groves. 

4. Blended with this mystic attraction, this involuntary 
marvelling of the heart before the grand and solemn scenes 
of earth and heaven, are the kindred feelings of man’s weak- 
ness before God, and the awe and sacred fear that naturally 
follow. 

Let me then speak next of the place of our instinctive 
sense of dependence as among the sources of religion. On 
the mighty billows of the cosmic forces, tossing us to and 
fro, we feel as helpless as straws. As soon as we become 
conscious of our own existence, we become aware that we » 
did not make ourselves ; and, as we draw our last conscious 
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sigh, we know only too well that we are not masters of our 
own destiny. Every day we find our will resisted, our 
steps turned aside by foreign and mightier powers. The 
world about us we see likewise governed and directed by 
superior will and wisdom. Thus we come to feel our 
dependence upon something other than ourselves and the 
things which appear,— something over which we have no 
power, whose edicts we must obey whether we will or no. 

5. With this vague sense of wonder at an impenetrable 
mystery, and of dependence on a higher power, steals over 
us a sense of want. Man, in his darkness, gropes for the 
light; in his weakness, craves the aid of an omnipotent pro- 
tector and friend. 

Wherever there is life, there is craving. See how, in 
the microscopic bit of jelly that we call the Ameeba, this 
craving makes it search all about it for that which will 
nourish it, and, when it has found it, wraps its whole body 
about it as a stomach to digest it. So, in the soul, it is 
this instinctive yearning for a fuller existence that is 
ever impelling us through all sorts of experiences toward 
a knowledge of the divine. The failure of all the good 
things that this world can give to satisfy fully our desire 
for happiness teaches man that none of them corresponds 
to his ever-expanding notion of that which constitutes the 
soul’s highest good. Thus, at length, if the result of his 
life training be fortunate, he is conducted to the Everlast- 
ing Arms that are about us all, and finds his rest on the 
divine bosom. In Scandinavian mythology, it was the 
Valkyria, the Wish-maidens, who carried the decrees of 
Odin to earth; and, in the experience of humanity, it is 
man’s wishful nature, his ever higher-reaching desires, that 
have been among the chief instruments in developing his 
consciousness of God. That deep-seated craving that Au- 
gustine has described, and which he long tried to satisfy 
by “hunting after the emptiness of popular praise, down 
even to theatrical applause, and poetic prizes and strifes 
for grassy garlands and the follies of shows and the intem- 
perance of desires,” — this same deep-seated craving has 
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ever been working in men’s hearts. It is common alike 
to the rude savage and the most cultured of the cultured. 
What more pathetic outcry than that which Arbrousset, 
the French missionary, has recorded as taken down by him 
from the lips of the Kaffir chief! 

“Your tidings,” said Sekesa, “are what I want. And I 
was seeking before I knew you, as you shall hear and judge 
for yourself. Twelve years ago, I went out one day to feed 
my flocks. The weather was hazy. I sat down upon a rock, 
and asked myself sorrowful questions; yes, sorrowful, be- 
cause I was unable to answer them. ‘ Who has touched the 
stars with his hands? On what pillars do they rest?’ I 
asked myself. ‘The waters are never weary. They know 
no other law than to flow without ceasing from morning till 
night. But where do they stop, and who makes them flow 
thus? I cannot see the wind, but what is it? Who brings 
it, makes it blow and roar and terrify us? Do J know how 
the corn sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my 
field. To-day I returned to the field and found some. Who 
can have given to the earth the wisdom and the power to 
produce it?’ Then I buried my head in both my hands.” 

Do you say this eager curiosity, this despairing perplexity 
before the great world-problems, is simply due to savage 
ignorance? In the musings of a Tyndall on the Matter- 
horn, the same perturbed halt before insoluble enigmas is 
found. In the life of the most indifferent and sceptical 
Gallio of our modern times, there are hours when he cannot 
avoid the entrance of these 

“ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 

6. As the natural attendants of these desires, come hope 
and faith and fear. Strong desire for highest things nurses 
expectation of their realization. Following the intense 
craving, there arises a mysterious hope, that gladdens the 
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heart with dreams of coming glories, of grander existences, 
than any eye of man has seen or heart conceived of. Sug- 
gestions of something divine, “Intimations of Immortality,” 
such as Wordsworth has so delicately described, thrill, some 
time or other, the heart of every sensitive soul. The earliest 
signs of religion, as we go back in our archeological re- 
searches, are the symbols of man’s hope of a future life. 
And it is that same glorious hope that to-day constitutes 
the strength of religion with the common people, and brings 
even the most sceptical to the feet of the church that seems 
to hold the keys of heaven. 

Beset, as religion is to-day, by the open assaults of scien- 
tific scepticism and the subtler undermining of practical 
materialism and worldliness, we might tremble for its fate, 
were it not for the strong support of this craving for a life 
beyond the grave. Religion, it may be said, has never 
brought any proof of the future life satisfactory to a sci- 
entific investigator. Few religions agree in their pictures 
of its character, scenery, or location. But most religions 
hold forth some promise, present some picture of a con- 
tinued existence. And no matter how unsubstantiated, 
irrational, or imperfect this may be,— however fragile be 
the thread it puts into mortal man’s hand to give him 
courage as he faces the dark gulf that all must come to 
at last,— the heart of man will turn to whatever prophet or 
church may offer it. Nay, the blessed comfort and bright 
anticipations that the eye of faith foresees enable man to 
face the dread mystery with serenity and joy. 

7. But braided close with hope, alternating with it in the 
rhythmic rise and fall of the spiritual life, come terrible 
fears, all the keener because of the hope that has preceded 
them. Animals fear not death, tremble not with any of the 
weird apprehensions that man feels. His very fear, before 
- what he recognizes as supernatural, is a witness to his spir- 
itual endowments. 

In Aramaic, the word Dachla, or fear, is the recognized 
word for god or idol. The Arabic name for Deity, lah, is 
referred by eminent scholars to a similar derivation. Simi- 
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larly, the word “venerate” is said to be derived from a 
Sanskrit root, meaning “to be afraid of.” 

Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,—“ The first thing in 
the world that produced gods was fear,”—said Petronius 
Arbiter. 

The Latin poet’s dictum has seemed to many writers, 
such as Hume, Hobbes, and Strauss, an easy and all-suf- 
ficing explanation of the religious problem. While they 
have grossly exaggerated its place in spiritual evolution, 
and in their coarse explanations foully caricatured the in- 
fancy of faith, nevertheless, it is still true that fear had, 
and still has, its place. “There is a dread,” it has finely 
been said,* “ which seems to be the reflex of our own con- 
sciousness of spiritual being. It is not dread of any physical 
suffering. It is not a shrinking of the heart from any seen 
or fancied peril. This sense of fear surprises us in our 
quietest hours. Often it comes over us like the shadow of 
another world, when we are far from man, walking in the 
sunny meadows, looking up into the deep blue eye of the 
sky; or as we stand upon some cliff, self-forgetful, the ocean 
before us, overcoming thought with the feeling of something 
measureless and infinite! This dim sense of reality, more 
than our minds can conceive, this surprise of soul at its own 
mysterious being, this shrinking of spirit from passing vision 
of God too bright for it, is by no means an unusual expe- 
rience, nor is it confined to those of naturally poetic temper- 
ament or quick sensibility. There are few, if any, who 
have never felt their hearts tremble from the passing by of a 
Higher Presence, whose ways they know not.” 

‘These vague dreads and the more positive apprehensions, 
which the dire catastrophes and tragedies of life bring, urge 
men to the offices and refuges of religion. “In thoughts 
from the visions of the night,” says the friend of Job, “ when 
deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passed before my face; the hair of my flesh stood up.” 

So, in modern days, when the agony of apprehension is 


*Smyth, Religious Sentiment, p. 111. 
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upon the man, how naturally he turns to the invisible 
world, how promptly the religious sentiment — however 
deep it may have been covered in the snows of philosophy, 
custom, and worldliness — rises up in its might and asserts 
itself! Grappling with some powerful foe, stricken with 
heavy sorrow, face to face with death, then, out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, and bears wit- 
ness to its natural faith in an Overruling Providence. 

No man, I suppose, ever felt more sure of having out- 
grown all such irrational impulses than Voltaire. But 
once, it is related, when caught ina terrible thunder-storm 
among the Alps, he fell upon his knees and prayed, though 
the prayer was followed, as soon as he recovered his scep- 
tical equanimity, by as long and loud a volley of curses. 

This is the soil which has nourished belief in omens, 
auguries, witches, ghosts, and all the tangled underbrush 
of superstition. This is the patent lever that priestcraft 
has operated and still operates with such effect. How many 
Christians to-day are so through fear, rather than conviction 
or love or gratitude ! 

How common the use of fear in working up modern re- 
vivals, in driving men and women into the Catholic or 
Orthodox folds, and penning them there for life, when once 
in. Many, if honest, would make the confession that an 
intelligent lady did to one of our liberal preachers: “ How 
much I would like to believe as you do, if I only dared to!” 

You remember, perhaps, the dream of an Oriental prophet, 
who saw, in a vision, an angel with a torch in one hand and 
a jar of water in the other. He asked her what she was 
going to do with them. “ With this torch,” said the angel, 
“T intend to burn up heaven, and with this jar of water 
I propose to put out the fires of hell, in order that, hence- 
forth, man may pursue virtue for its own sake, without hope 
of reward or fear of punishment.” If the dream could be 
realized, the quality of the world’s religion would, undoubt- 
edly, be improved, but its quantity, I fear, diminished, in 
even a greater ratio. 

er 8. As the crown of the religious emotions, we come to 
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love,—purest and noblest source. The happy heart over- 
flows and delights to pour out its gratitude to the Good 
Giver. As, through the tender nourishment and stimuli 
of married and parentai life, the affections bud and bourgeon 
and blossom, they are not content constantly to receive from 
the Infinite Goodness without making any return, but seek 
to express the most manly of instincts by some expression 
of thanksgiving, some reciprocation of the unceasing mer- 
cies of the higher powers. All the experiences of the love- 
life tend in a religious direction. The marvel of the pro- 
creation of offspring is especially likely to suggest belief in 
a Creator and Father of men, and awaken the heart to ado- 
ration of him. 

In many ancient religions, the passions, emotions, and 
associations connected with this part of human nature are 
given a prominent place, and treated ‘in the frankest man- 
ner. However gross and revolting much of the sex worship 
and sexual rites of antiquity are to us, to the earlier peoples, 
who were strangers to the modesty and secrecy we throw 
around these matters, they were not sensual, but unsophis- 
ticated manifestations of a simple piety. Conjugal love, 
neighbor love, love of child, country, truth, and right,— 
the alone permanent and preservative,—are all but the 
varied manifestations of the sacred devotion of the affec- 
tions to something more precious than self. 

Especially have the relations of family and civic life 
broadened the sympathies, stimulated self-forgetting and 
devotion to the Higher Power demanding men’s allegiance. 
In many ancient religions,—of which the Chinese, the 
Finns, the Greeks, and Romans are prominent examples,— 
religion was, at first, almost entirely a domestic affair. 
Every hearth-fire was an altar, every head of a household 
a priest; and each roof-tree had its guardian divinities, its 
Lares and Penates, who must be .daily adored, if fortune 
and blessing were desired to remain in the house. As 
society grew, and the family became a tribe, and the tribe 
a state, religion broadened, but still remained a unity, in 

7 
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which Church and State, king and priest, were one and the 
same. 

Herbert Spencer would make use of this line of facts to 
derive religion from ancestor worship, and to find in the 
religious consciousness of humanity little more than a prod- 
uct of patriarchal veneration. 

It has, indeed, been one of the tributaries to the religious 
current of the world. And the spiritual instinct, in its 
search for worthy symbols to express the divine, has, in the 
rude beginnings of faith, in many tribes, imaged deity under 
the form of the most beloved and revered object of its 
patriarchal life, the great father or the great-grandfather 
(Unkululunkulu, as the Zulus say, or Ukko, the ancient 
one, as the Finns named him), passed into the spirit-land, 
and now the invisible protector and venerable head of the 
tribe. But the ancestors themselves were not the object 
of divine adoration; they were only the symbols through 
which the stammering tongue strove to express that which 
demanded man’s highest love and awe,— concrete illustra- 
tions of the Unspeakable Divinity whom the heart felt, but 
knew not how to name. The ancestor theory may have, 
perhaps, hit upon the primitive form or path of the religious 
instinct, but does not explain the adoring impulse. 

Through these fundamental feelings of human nature — 
the sense of dependence, want, longing, hope, fear, love — 
come the first intimations of the Infinite. With them there 
is always united a vague perception of the spiritual orbs 
that set their tides in motion, a sense of the mighty, mys- 
terious Unknowable, mingled with all that we see. The 
primitive religious idea, which in various religions has as- 
sumed so many different forms, is not that of an immediate 
deification of objects or powers of nature, as the advocates 
of the fetich theory urge; nor the crude projection into 
spirit existences of our.dreams, as the champions of ani- 
mism would have us believe; nor the gradual transforma- 
tion of an actual great-grandfather into a god, as the 
Spencerian school would persuade us; but the religions 
have proceeded from a sense of the spiritual in general, 
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though dim and undefined,—a sense of a soul working be- 
hind the mask of flesh and a supernatural power behind 
the screen of matter. 

When Castren asked a Samoyede, “ Where is Yum?” — 
their word for Deity,—the man pointed to the blue sea; 
but an old woman told him that the sun was Num. He 
found at length that to these barbarians every grand object 
—all nature, in short — was the tabernacle of the fluent, 
all-pervading Divinity. 

Fetichism itself, rightly apprehended, is not the adoration 
of mere rubbish, or detached objects for their own sakes,— 
as so often represented,— but a testimony to the barbarian’s 
thorough belief in the diffusion and immateriality of this 
hidden spirit power, which, by its own selection or the 
fetich-maker’s invitation, comes to take up its temporary 
abode, and exhibit a particular activity and power in some 
special form or body. It is not in itself that the stock or 
stone is reckoned divine, but as the tabernacle of the fluent 
and mystic supernatural. 

9. The vague impressions of the spiritual world, given by 
these feelings which I have now mentioned, are sufficient, 
were there nothing else, to evoke* quite an abundant relig- 
ious growth. But it would be of a low order, little more 
than a mass of rude superstitions. The rise to a higher 
level, and the purity that makes religion a blessing rather 
than a curse, come through three further faculties,— the 
moral, the ideal, and the reasoning faculty. 

Closest of the three to the primitive religious instinct of 
spiritual dependence is the ethical consciousness, the sense 
of our moral responsibility for our conduct, the perception 
of a solemn distinction between right and wrong, and our 
obligation to pursue the one and avoid the other. Modern 
philosophers, it is true, have made ingenious attempts to 
dissolve conscience into a product of social conditions, con- 
solidated by heredity. But there are no non-moral elements 
to be found,—neither utility nor social instinct nor other 
low motive,— into which the idea of duty can properly be 
analyzed, or from which, logically, it can be derived. 
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Hence, to trace it back into some remote past, to point 
out that there was an age when it did not exist, and that 
there are still social conditions where it is almost entirely 
absent, is of little avail. 

“ At whatever time in the world’s formation,” it has been 
truly said, “at whatever stage of human growth, conscience 
emerges, it appears as conscience; and its peculiarity as 
conscience must be referred to some moral tendency, origi- 
nally existing in and forming an integral part of the very 
germs or primal forms of life.’* As we did not create it, 
we cannot destroy it. It is not, therefore, a mere subjective 
feeling ; but it testifies to a power without and above us, 
moving us to ends often quite contrary to our own desires. 
As our sense of an external world comes from the reality 
acting upon us, so our sense of obligation to the right has 
its origin in the fact of a Righteous Reality, impressing its 
laws upon our souls. Our feeling that we are moral beings, 
and ought to do the good and right, awakens in us most 
naturally, then, belief in a moral perfection, existing, not in 
the abstraction of our thought merely, but in the reality 
of a perfect nature. Our consciousness of the moral law 
carries us, by natural inference, to faith in the moral Law- 
giver, the holy being to whom our souls must bow in grati- 
tude, in whose felt approbation we rejoice, and under whose 
all-seeing eye we writhe in bitterest remorse, when we feel 
we have offended his strict requirements. The sense of sin 
brings with it, therefore, not merely moral knowledge, but 
religious illumination. In the furnace heat of remorse, the 
intuitions of a Righteous Ruler of the universe, written in 
sympathetic ink on the tablets of the conscience, suddenly 
flash: from the invisibility of our days of innocence, into 
burning lines that, henceforth, can never be forgot. The 
penetrating eye of the Omniscient seems to be ever on the 
sinner; and, whichever way he turns, he beholds his Judge. 
The only recourse is frankly to fall before him and seek 
propitiation. 


*Newman Smyth, Religious Feeling, p. 105. 
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“How can I get near unto Varuna?” cries the ancient 
Hindoo penitent. 

“ Will he accept my offering without displeasure? When 
shall I, with a quiet mind, see him propitiated? 

“T ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this my sin. I go to 
ask the wise. The sages all tell me the same: ‘ Varuna it 
is who is angry with thee.’ 

“Was it for an old sin, Varuna, that thou wishest to de- 
stroy thy friend who always praises thee? Tell me, thou 
unconquerable Lord, and I will quickly turn to thee with 
praise, freed from sin. Absolve us from the sins of our 
fathers and from those which we committed with our own 
bodies. It was not our own doing, O Varuna: it was a 
slip, an intoxicating draught, passion, thoughtlessness. The 
old is there to mislead the young. Even sleep is not free 
from mischief. Let me, without sin, give satisfaction to the 
angry God, like a slave to his bounteous lord.” * 

And as thus, out of the sense of the moral law, rises 
recognition of the moral Law-giver, so, further, the faith 
in this righteous Ruler strengthens the belief in the soul’s 
continued existence and the rendering to every man here- 
after, if not here, the just return for his works. “ The faith 
of all historical religions,” says Bunsen, “starts from the 
assumption of a universal moral order, living in the appre- 
hended Deity,— an order in which the good is alone the 
true, and the true alone the good.” 

But when the eye of faith is confronted with those spec- 
tacles so frequent in the actual world,—vice triumphant 
and virtue in distress, patriots groaning in prison, the saints 
broken on the wheel or consumed in the fires of unrighteous 
persecution,— what shall save the mind of man from confu- 
sion, and his soul from despair? Unless he die heart-broken, 
his faith must rebound, Antzus-like, from the dust, with 
the resolute faith that there is a future existence where 
these present inequalities will be equalized, and oppression 
and injustice receive their retribution. 

As Orestes flies to the altar of the Furies and takes his 
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place as a suppliant, determined and implacable for revenge, 
—‘ Here will I keep my station, and await the event of judg- 
ment,”"—so man, under the sting of human tyranny and the 
bitter spectacle of successful villany, consoles himself with 
the hope that above the wrong-doer is a higher tribunal, 
which in the hereafter, if not on earth, shall redress the 
injured and punish the injurer. In times of great misery 
and oppression, therefore, belief in future existence grows 
more intense. And the worldly-wise persecutors, who 
think that by a little judicious terrorism they can stamp 
out religion, are astonished to find, as in the days of Chris- 
tianity’s trial, faith in heaven and hell wax only the firmer, 
and martyrs offer themselves faster than crosses can be pre- 
pared for them. 

10. The ideal element in human nature. I include under 
this the imagination, the craving after perfection, and those 
intuitions by which we conceive the Infinite, never dis- 
cerned by any sense. In the brute, the imagination seems 
to be able to do little more than present him with varied 
sense-pictures. But, in man, it has an educative power. 
It supersedes the senses, and transcends the limits of space 
and time. It explores the unknown, and incites to concep- 
tions, far beyond the bound of experience. Beyond all that 
is seen or apprehended, it paints a something beyond, and 
presses after the ideal image to that Infinite which is the 
hidden magnet, calling forth thus its restless striving. The 
landscape, however lovely to the physical eye, suggests to 
the mental eye a higher beauty. The farthest vistas of plain 
or sea, the retreating avenues of stars, or the transparent 
depths of azure sky, cannot be thought to give any absolute 
end. We must place something further beyond their most 
distant limits. 

“Look at the dawn,” well says Max Miiller, “and forget 
for a moment your astronomy; and I ask you whether — 
when the dark veil of the night is slowly lifted, and the 
air becomes transparent and alive and light streams forth, 
you know not whence — you would not feel that your eye, 
stretching as far as it can stretch, and yet stretching in 
vain, was looking into the very eye of the Infinite? 
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* To the ancient seers, the dawn seemed to open the 
golden gate of another world; and, while these gates were 
open for the sun to pass in triumph, their eyes and their 
mind strove, in their childish way, to pierce beyond the 
limits of this finite world. The dawn came and went, but 
there remained always behind the dawn that heaving sea 
of light or fire from which she springs. Was not this the 
Infinite? And what better name could be given than that 
which the Vedic poets gave to it,— Aditi, the Boundless, 
the Yonder, the Beyond all and everything?” 

Thus, every majestic and mystic feature of nature sug- 
gests to us the Infinite. So does all moral grandeur and 
beauty, every example of bravery or nobility that we wit- 
ness, touch the spring of our craving after the higher 
excellence, and hint to us the existence of a Spiritual 
Perfection, the Divine Real of all our ideals. How the 
crowd lavishes its homage upon the hero of the hour! 
Foolish as its direction often is, the feeling itself is one 
to be reverenced. It is from the same root which supplies 
the soul’s yearning for an object worthy of its highest love 
and worship. Under the impulse of this ascending current, 
the religious ideal becomes elevated and ennobled. Man’s 
crude, earlier conceptions are put to the test of the higher 
standard. The outgrown skins of thought are sloughed off, 
new and larger ones formed. 

The incident related of Nezahuatl, Lord of Tezcuco, well 
illustrates this. He had long prayed to the gods of his 
forefathers for a son to inherit his kingdom, and the altars 
had smoked vainly with the blood of slaughtered victims. 
At length, in indignation and despair, the prince exclaimed : 
“ Verily, these gods that I am adoring,— what are they but 
idols of stone, without speech or feeling? They could not 
have made the beauty of the heaven, the sun, the moon, 
the stars which adorn it, and which light the earth, with 
its countless streams, its fountains and waters, its trees and 
plants, and its various inhabitants. There must be some 
God, invisible and unknown, who is the universal creator. 
He alone can console me in my affliction, and take away my 
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sorrow.” Strengthened in this conviction by a timely 
fulfilment of his heart’s desire, he erected a temple, nine 
stories high,— to represent the nine heavens,— which he 
dedicated to the unknown God, the Cause of causes. This 
temple, he ordained, should never be polluted by blood, nor 
should any graven image ever be set up within its precincts. 

Thus it is that, in times of deep feeling or profound 
thought, the mind of man breaks away from the bonds 
of traditional notions, and forces its path to nobler concep- 
tions of the Deity. In favored moments, times of high 
action or profound musing, we seem to see the horizon 
of our spiritual vision expand. The veil lifts, and we 
catch sudden glimpses of a Boundless Being and a Perfect 
Character. We recognize the felt magnetism of the Unseen 
Presence, the straight entrance into the mind of the divine 
sight. Thus we come to stretch out our conceptions of 
the Divine to an infinity and fulness far beyond anything 
of which the physical universe has to tell, and which neither 
inference nor outward observation, though they might sug- 
gest, could ever affirm. We rise to such truths as those,of 
the eternity, omnipresence, and unity of God ; the infinity of 
his power and knowledge, the absoluteness of his holiness 
and perfection. With the attainment of such conceptions, 
a grand step forward in the history of religion is made. 

11. But the greatest advance of all comes with the varied 
application of our powers of thought to the analysis, puri- 
fication, and completion of the notions supplied by the vari- 
ous emotional and moral impulses, already enumerated. 
Our feeling-perceptions—as they have been happily called 
—of the surrounding spiritual world are at first but misty 
and half-formed; with many tribes are so vague and blind 
that they embrace indiscriminately whatever object is pre- 
sented to them. 

In this state, they can, of course, attain no high develop- 
ment. The normal process is one of crystallization from 
these turbid waters of sentiment into more definite ideas and 
clearer conceptions, through the processes of thought which 
these feelings set in motion. The contact of the soul with 
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the spiritual world in which it is ensphered, and which 
touches it through every varied experience of life, incites it 
to reasoning and reflection, which purify and strengthen its 
religious apprehensions. The principles of thought under- 
lying the religious sensibilities as their logical postulates, 
disengage themselves, more or less clearly, and emerge on 
the surface of the intellectual consciousness. 

Chief among these, in its power and clearness, is the idea 
of cause. By the innate law of causality, wherever we 
behold an effect, a change, anything passing into or 
out of existence, there we infer a cause, possessed of the 
power to produce it. All man’s experience confirms this 
intuition, shows him power preceding act, and an invari- 
able order linking the two together. He sees mind acting 
upon matter. He knows his own will as the cause of the 
movements that he makes. Hence, by the simplest, mest 
natural induction, wherever, outside of himself, he sees 
movements and changes, he attributes them to a causative 
force; and that force he makes like in kind to the will 
that he is conscious exists in himself, and that is the source 
of the changes he produces. 

Closely connected with this idea of cause, and strength- 
ening its inferences, is that of order and design. Intelligent 
adaptation implies an intelligent adapter. As the Esqui- 
maux said: “ He had often thought that a kadjak, or canoe, 
with its various parts and equipment, could not be made 
without a great deal of thought and skill; and that a bird 
must be much more difficult to make than a kadjak. The 
bird was born from the mother-bird, and that from « pre- 
ceding one. But who made the first bird? There must 
have been some one of incomparable wisdom to have made 
this first bird, and all the things in the world.” - 

Thus, as soon as man begins to think, he is led to the 
great doctrines of religion, to believe in the divine. A low 
intelligence will stop with the first subordinate causes that 
it reaches. But, as reason becomes enlightened, it will see 
that these subordinate causes are incompetent to be put as 
the cause of all things. There seems to have been hardly 

‘ 
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a religion, in which, at first, the physical heaven or its chief 
orb was not at one stage a deity, reckoned the chief cause 
and creator. But in every one there came a time when 
the limitations and imperfections of these physical objects, 
majestic as they are, came to be perceived; and the mind 
discerns that it must pass beyond them for an adequate 
source of events. There was probably no country where 
reverence for the sun, and worship of it as the great deity, 
was greater and more implicit than in Peru. They were 
a nation of sun-worshippers. Their kings, the Incas, were 
called descendants of the sun. But all this could not pre- 
vent the day coming, at-length, when the inadequacy of 
the material orb (glorious as it is) as an object of worship 
became evident. 

It was in the year 1440, according to Balboa, that Yupan- 
qui rose before the assembled multitude, at the consecration 
of the newly built Temple of the Sun, and addressed them 
as follows : — 

‘‘Many say that the Sun is the maker of all things. But 
he who makes should abide by what he has made. Now, 
many things happen when the Sun is absent: therefore, he 
cannot be the universal creator. And that he is alive at 
all is doubtful, for his trips do not tire him. Were he a 
living thing, he would grow weary, like ourselves; were he 
free, he would visit other parts of the heavens. He is like 
a tethered beast, who makes a daily round under the eye 
of a master. He is like an arrow, which must go whither 
it is sent, not whither it wishes. I tell you that he, our 
father and master, the Sun, must have a lord and master 
more powerful than himself, who constrains him to his daily 
circuit without pause or rest.” 

To express this greatest of all existences, a new divine 
name was proclaimed, a compound of the three highest 
divinities known to the Aymara race, and a temple was 
constructed for his worship.* 

Thus it is that the intellect criticises and condemns 
its symbols, and fashions new ones that it fancies shall be 


* Brinton’s Myths of the New World, p. 55. 
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more adequate to express the Infinite Reality. Perceiving 
that these secondary causes give no adequate halting-place 
for the mind, it goes on, and will go on from oue to another, 
till it presses up from all derived or subsidiary causes toward 
the one headspring of all. At first, the gods are numberless 
as the great, overawing objects of nature. In the bright 
sky, as the Rig-Veda poets sung, was an Illuminator, Dyaus, 
in the all-encircling firmament an Embracer, Varuna, in the 
shock of the storm, the Divine Pounders, the Maruts, in the 
descending drops a Celestial Rainer, Indra; but, as more 
extended and profound relations were perceived between 
things, it was seen that the various gods were but diverse 
names of a few simple powers. 

The same functions were noticed to be shared by more 
than one god, while several of the names of the deities 
seemed to be intended to designate but one object. Hence, 
compound names of the deities, like Mitra-Varuna, were 
formed, and this compound became a new deity, or a num- 
ber were consolidated into one. “In the evening,” says 
the Atharva-Veda, xiii, 3, 13, “Agni becomes Varuna; 
he becomes Mitra, when rising in the morning. Having 
become Savitri, he passes through the sky; having become 
Indra, he warms the heavens in the middle.” 

Thus, with the growing sense of the unity of nature, 
there was a constant tendency to monotheism. Sometimes, 
all the gods were comprehended in one collective body, — 
as the Elohim of the Jews or the Visve-Devas or All-gods 
of the Veda,— and prayers and sacrifices addressed to them 
under this one name. At other times there were efforts 
to elevate one of the divine group into the supreme place, 
and finally make him the one sole God, as the Greeks did with 
Zeus, as the Hindus attempted successively with Dyaus, In- 
dra, Prajapati, Brahma. “ Who is the god to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice?” asks the Vedic bard. “ He who gives 
breath, he who gives strength, whose command all the bright 
gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose shadow 
is death. Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sac- 
rifice? He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 
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fair, he through whom the heaven was established,— nay, 
the highest heaven,— he who measured the space in the sky. 
Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? He 
who by his might looked even over the waters which held 
power, and generated the sacrificial fire; he who alone is 
god above all gods. Who is the god to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice? Prajapati! no other than thou embraces 
all these created things.” * 

Here would seem to be a conception high and comprehen- 
sive enough to be the basis of a true monotheism. But, 
to the subtle genius of the Hindu mind, something more 
rarefied, exalted, universal, and boundless than even this 
conception of a regnant life, must be reached. 

So Prajapati, with all the other Devas, is cast away as 
but a partial thought, a mere name; and speculation pressed 
on to that which is not only beyond and beneath all finite 
things as presented to the senses, but beneath and beyond 
our own finite Ego. The old altars were pulled down, and 
out of the scattered bricks was built a new one to the ever- 
present, innermost of the innermost, the one sure certainty, 
Atman, the ether in the heart, as Max Miiller translates it, 
the self of selves, the essence of all. 

Thus does the mind pursue from name to name, from con- 
ception to conception, the ever-fleeing Infinite ; ever-refining 
and enlarging its thoughts of the Divine Reality, which in 
its fulness we can never know. Philosophy has always 
been a handmaiden of Religion, the true mother of many 
of the children generally credited to faith alone. As relig- 
ions develop, the work of conscious thought and reasoning 
becomes greater and greater. It is these that draw up 
creeds, that define doctrines, that subtilize over the pre- 
existent state of great prophets, that invent theories of 
incarnation and theological puzzles about three being one, 
and Father and Son co-eternal. Hindu and Christian theol- 
ogy ure the two fields in which it has most displayed itself. 
The Aryan religious genius is more intellectual than emo- 
tional. It is where the learned class is large, and civiliza- 
et i ee ie ee 
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tion high, that philosophy and religion most color each 
other. But there is no race, no religion, where the im- 
mense influence of intellectual criticism and speculation is 
not manifest. 

The religion of a people may be so far below its philos- 
ophy as to excite simply the contempt of its wise men. 
But, nevertheless, they cannot keep separate. As in Greece 
the ideas of Zeno and Epicurus, Socrates and Pyrrho, infil- 
trated into the religious field, and each left its trace be- 
hind, so is it everywhere. “It is not possible,” as has 
truly been said, “that the speculations of men about duty 
and destiny, about the nature of the world and the being of 
God, should keep separate from the general feeling and 
worship, and should stay divorced from the religion to 
which their affinity leads them.” 

The religion of a community comes quite as much from 
the reasonings of its great thinkers and investigators as 
from any manipulation of elements in the churches or pat- 
tering of prayers by the priests. The student of history, 
as he looks back, sees how each great religious wave was 
preceded and prepared for by some philosophic movement. 
Aristotle did more to determine the special phase of Medi- 
eval Christendom than any of its popes. Kant, Hegel, and 
Stuart Mill surpass, in their influence on the present re- 
ligious situation, any dozen theologians who can be named. 

Feeling is essentially conservative. Thought is naturally 
radical, seeking to grope to the very root of whatever sub- 
ject it takes hold of. It comes naturally, therefore, that 
this last source of religion that I mentioned has been not 
infrequently reckoned a trespasser, and warned off the 
spiritual domain. The clear-eyed observer, however, must 
admit that it is to thought, and the vigorous exercise of it, 
that the beauty, purity, and progress of religion are due. 
Emasculate faith of this virile element, and it becomes but 
a grovelling superstition. Whatever pain and temporary in- 
convenience reason may inflict upon religion, its aid should 
be welcome. In it, religion should see its guide to higher 
fields, the human face of that Divine Revelation which is 
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ever causing new truths to break forth from the Old Script- 
ures,— yes, from all the earth and heavens. 

Such are the chief, original, and essential sources of relig- 
ion. They were the fountains whence it flowed in the 
primitive ages, and whence it flows to-day, as in every inter- 
vening age. Some, of course, have contributed more than 
others. No religion has come wholly from one source. 
Many, if not most, of them, have combined — though in 
very different proportions —to fill and form the varied 
special religions. 

I do not claim to have made any exhaustive enumeration. 
I would not claim that no new and further sources of relig- 
ion may ever develop. But this, I think, may be claimed, 
that these that I have enumerated are permanent as human 
nature: that nobody need fear, while man remains man, that 
religion is going to wither and die. Many weeds of super- 
stition will doubtless be rooted up, many idols cast down. 
But these do not forebode the death of faith, only its 
rejuvenescence in new vigor and purity. When the rotten 
wood has been cut out, the vital sap will grow better and 
stronger shoots. 

The roots of religion, in the soil of human nature, run 
as deep as ever. Nature with its grandeur and loveliness 
sings the same refrain; and the human soul with its crav- 
ings, curiosities, hopes, affections, and monitions, bears us 
on the same tides of thought and feeling. Only when man 
reverts to the level of the brute will he cease to be religious. 

JAMES T. BrxBy. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION.* 


Religion, according to Principal Caird (who is not the 
Edward Caird who wrote a critical account of the philos- 
ophy of Kant), involves a certain theory of knowledge and 
of the world. It is not identical with philosophy, but they 
have to do with the same objects, religion by way of devo- 
tional feeling and intuition, philosophy by way of reflection 
and speculation. Some measure of knowledge is implied in 
all feeling; but clear, systematized, organic knowledge it is 
the province of philosophy to bring out. There are those, 
however, who deny that the Infinite and Absolute, which 
constitute the object of religion, can be known in any clear, 
philosophical way, as Herbert Spencer; others who urge that 
the knowledge of God is intuition, and belongs to a special 
faculty ; and others who hold that revelation, and not rea- 
son, is the source of our knowledge of divine things. After 
passing in review these several opinions, saying to Spencer 
that thought can allow no barriers that it may not tran- 
scend, and indeed in the very act of calling barriers does 
transcend, to the intuitionalist that an intuition, as much 
as any other individual, isolated phenomenon, needs an ex- 
planation and justification in a reasoned body of thought, 
and to the believers in revelation that “it is only because 
the content of a revelation is implicitly rational that it can 
possess any self-evidencing power or exert any moral in- 
fluence over the human spirit ” (p. 78), he proceeds to show 
the necessity of the religious view of the world. By this, 
he does not mean its necessity for the individual, who may 
miss the highest rationality ; nor does he urge in proof that 
it is the actual common ground of all religions, saying 
rather that “it is only by thinning down the idea of God 
to an abstraction, which would embrace under a common 
head the rudest fetichism and the spiritual theism of Chris- 
tianity, that a consensus gentium can be allegéd on behalf of 





* An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, D.D., Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, etc. Glasgow: Jas. Maclehose. 1880, 
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the fundamental idea of religion” (p. 60). The religious 
view is necessary simply as being rational, as being that to 
which reason necessarily attains, when allowed its natural 
and full development. The various proofs, so called, cos- 
mological, teleological, and ontological, are not regarded as 
conclusive demonstrations of the being of God, but rather 
as steps in the unfolding of the rational consciousness. 
What positively is the nature of this rational conscious- 
ness? The vice of ordinary thought is in its giving itself 
to and holding itself by abstractions. It views things as 
separate which belong together; and it is the province 
of philosophy or speculation to recover the unity which 
the understanding has lost. And not only are objects 
bound to one another, but in general they are bound to 
the mind that knows them. Objects are, after all, not 
self-dependent realities, but the objective side of knowledge. 
It may seem a truism to say we know objects only as re- 
lated to knowledge, and that as subject has no meaning 
save as knowing, so object has none save as being known, 
and that the truth of all these terms — subject, object, and 
knowledge —is of an organic unity; yet such a truism 
cuts at the root of the ordinary realism that regards the 
world as self-dependent, without any necessary relation to 
thought. Still, each individual knows that the world is 
not dependent on his thought, that it existed before he 
was born, and that it would exist now, were he not in ex- 
istence, or indeed if no other individuals were in existence. 
What is this concession, then, but a clearer bringing-forth 
of what was always implied in the individual’s conscious- 
ness,— that the world is object to an absolute thought, and 
so stands fast, whether any individual shares in this thought 
or not? Man as a body, as an individual, comes and goes ; 
but the impersonal, rational nature in which he shares 
abides, and only through it does the permanence of the 
world even have meaning. But the world is not a sta- 
tionary, passiveless thing, like objects in a mirror, but 
charged with motion and thought. Formless matter is ever 
taking on form; gravitation and cohesion draw the particles 
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together ; crystalline force shapes the combined particles into 
various regular forms; vital forces produce plants and ani- 
mals. The names of these forces are taken from their ef- 
fects; and all that they mean is that the power or thought 
to which the world is object is not mere being or passive in- 
telligence, but acts, and acts in accordance with laws or prin- 
ciples which, when they become objects of our consciousness, 
we call ideas. The world is thus rational, not only as being 
object of thought, but as being moved and fashioned by 
thought and the history of the world is the history of the 
successive manifestation of rational ideas. But man is 
conscious of ideas in relation to himself and society, which 
are not yet realized, are only possibilities. The plant is 
not conscious of the idea that is shaping it. Man is con- 
scious, but the idea does not work in him necessarily, but 
only as he consciously codperates to realize it. It is of the 
nature of virtue to be thus intelligent and voluntary. Mo- 
rality is thus the effort to realize the divine idea. But, 
while the idea is above us, it is not unrelated to us: it is 
indeed our true selves, that we know it is a pledge of our 
essential unity with it. Religion is this deeper conscious- 
ness. “It is the elevation of the spirit into a region where 
hope passes into certitude, struggle into conquest, intermi- 
nable effort into peace and rest” (p. 298). Prayer is an 
expression of this. It may leave aside the wants not only 
of the temporal, but of the spiritual life. “Its peculiar sig- 
nificance indeed lies in this, that therein we rise above our- 
selves, we leave behind the interests which belong to us 
as creatures of time, we enter into that sphere in which all 
the discords and evils of the time-world are but deceptive 
appearances and illusions, or possess no more reality than 
the passing shadows of clouds that lie here beneath our 
feet. The world in which we outwardly live is only the 
unreal and the evanescent making believe to be real: the 
true, the real, the world of unchangeable and eternal re- 
ality, is that in which we pray” (p. 301). In concluding, 
the author gives an interesting historical chapter, maintain- 
ing the doctrine of the organic development of religion, 
9 
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which he declares is not opposed to the supposition of a 
“new and original element in Christianity.” As life is not 
entirely explained by its antecedent phenomenal conditions, 
so is not Christianity. Development means indeed prog- 
ress in ideas or spiritual forces, not merely a redressing 
of the old. 

Such is a free and superficial sketch of the contents of 
this stimulating book. It is in substance the Hegelian 
philosophy, though no one could make the objection to it 
of mysticism or obscurity; and we doubt if Hegel himself 
has not earned this reputation more through translations 
and attempted versions in English than through the inher- 
ent difficulties that encounter the first-hand student. The 
prime difficulty to the ordinary reader is in the theory of 
knowledge. Most men believe, and probably always will 
believe, that the world exists free from any such necessary 
dependence on thought as this theory supposes. Yet Hux- 
ley sees that matter and force are ultimately reducible to 
certain forms of consciousness (cf. Lay Sermons, pp. 320- 
344). Indeed, how could they mean anything to us, if 
they were not so? The distinction is sometimes made 
between the meaning and existence of objects. It is al- 
lowed that objects have meaning only in relation to thought, 
but it is claimed that they have an existence apart from 
it. But, let us ask, do we mean anything by existence? If 
so,then existence has no existence, so to speak, save as it 
means something or is related to thought. Probably, most 
men believe, and always will believe, that red and blue and 
loud and soft are existences outside of them; but if mis- 
taken here, why not— and even more palpably so—in sup- 
posing that such abstractions as matter, force, law, which 
no man has seen or can see, exist independently of the 
thought, to which alone they have any meaning? Thought 
is the resolvent of all things. We may think away our indi- 
vidual selves, and even the world of objects, and have noth- 
ing left; but this nothing is at least thought. Thought is 
the very power by which we have done away with all things, 
and cannot conceivably be annihilated. Nor does this 
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theory introduce any unreality into the world. A _ one- 
sided, subjective idealism, which gives the world existence 
only in relation to the individual thought, does. But abso- 
lute idealism makes all objects to share in the reality of the 
absolute thought, and to be in their time no less sure and 
stable than this thought itself. Nor is this theory troubled 
about the origin of things. It cannot know of such an ori- 
gin, 7.¢.,in an absolute sense. If thought is the real eternal 
thing, the world in some form or other must be eternal. A 
mind without a world is as empty and impossible a concep- 
tion as a world without a mind. 

And, so far as this work gives us a theory of the consti- 
tution and course of the world, it is not opposed to science, 
save as “scientific thought” is confused and not fully self- 
conscious. Many forces are interchangeable; but gravita- 
tion is not convertible into magnetism, nor are the material 
forces in general convertible into thought and sensation. 
From the definition of the force of gravity, you can never 
get the notion of chemical attraction, any more than from 
the whole sum of material phenomena you can get sensation. 
Still, truly interpreted, there is no objection to the statement 
of Tyndall, that “in matter is the promise and potency of 
life.” It is. but a strong assertion of the unity of things,— 
a unity which is consistent with the greatest phenomenal di- 
versity, a unity which we express by saying there is no real 
break anywhere, so that, if you touch any part of the world, 
you are in some sort of connection with the whole. If mat- 
ter and spirit are in toto different, there can be no relation 
between them,— an assertion which the simplest phenomena 
of sensation contradict. Matter seems simply the visible 
meeting-point of all the forces. Matter, we may say, never 
is mere matter. There is hidden within it or connected 
with it a mass of potentiality which only crystals, plants, 
animals, human society, reveal. A clearer statement would 
be that matter, in its unformed, chaotic state, is the first 
manifestation of a power which subsequently reveals itself in 
unnumbered others. Gravitation is the first order-making 
force, but out of gravitation will never come the crystal ; 
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yet it is the same power that, acting at one time according 
to the formula of gravitation, at another produces the forms 
of the crystal. Likewise, the definition of the crystal is not 
adequate to the notion of the plant; a quite new set of phe- 
nomena comes before us in the latter. So no definition of 
vital phenomena will cover those of sensation, if, indeed, 
sensations may not almost be called a new order of phe- 
nomena. The history of the world is thus a real progress. 
And leaving aside the idealistic theory of knowledge, consid- 
ering that the power working in the world works in accord- 
ance with such an ideal formula as that of gravitation, that 
in distinct advance upon this it produces crystalline forms 
of geometrical precision, and then further such wonderfully 
involved structures as those of plants, not to speak of ani- 
mals and men, what theoretical or practical reason have we 
for refusing to call it intelligent? If it acts to all intents 
and purposes as intelligence would act, if our own best 
thought is required to understand its products, and if the 
more we study the more impressed with rationality we find 
them, is not this enough? Do the premises differ save in 
vastness and difficulty of comprehension from those by which 
we judge of the intelligence lodged in behind that aggre- 
gation of colors and form we call a fellow human-being? 
Practically, at least, we may call the Supreme Power a 
rational one; though, conceding how little we know and 
how imperfectly we comprehend, we may say, “ His thoughts 
are not as our thoughts,” or, as Lotze puts it in the conclud- 
ing passage of his Metaphysik, “Gott weiss es besser.” 

The necessity sometimes said to characterize the course 
of nature is not contrary to intelligence, if indeed neces- 
sity be not a conception surreptitiously introduced. Ne- 
cessity is the result of effects from causes. A force which 
actually acts according to the formula of gravitation must 
produce the effects we see, though this, analyzed, is seen to 
be an identical proposition. But who knows that the force 
itself acts necessarily,—i.e., conditioned by some cause other 
than itself? Who knows but what the Supreme Power acts 
so simply because it chooses to,—i.e., because its own 
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thought determines it todo so? Taking for granted all the 
forces of the world, the march of phenomena is of course 
necessitated; but who knows that one of these forces is 
itself necessitated? Compare the spirited utterance of Pro- 
fessor Huxley: “ For my own part, I utterly repudiate and 
anathematize the intruder. Fact I know, and Law I know; 
but what is this Necessity, save an empty shadow of my 
own mind’s throwing?” (Lay Sermons, p. 144.) 

We have not criticised any of the positions of Principal 
Caird, not that we deem them always entirely defensible, or 
even dogmatically affirm the truth of the most fundamental: 
we have only endeavored sympathetically to enter into the 
spirit of the work, and to offset some criticisms that might 
naturally be made. 

W. M. SALTER. 


In the recently published Jntroductory Primer of Professor Huxley, a 
lack of clearness in the definitions of sensations and things is the more 
noticeable, since clearness is the Professor’s well-nigh constant habit. 
He begins in the true scientific fashion,— not with things, but with sen- 
sations; and things receive their definition as the objects of the senses, 
as what we “ perceive by the aid of our senses” ($1). A few sentences 
later (§ 2), however, this statement occurs: “If we see a tree, we believe 
that there is a thing or object which is the cause of that appearance in 
our field of view.” That is, there is an appearance of a tree given to 
sensation, and then a cause of that appearance, which is the tree itself. 
Now, more than being questionable metaphysics, this is not even what 
the ordinary consciousness asserts. For the appearance, that which a 
man perceives, is not to him a representation, but the tree itself. He 
never thinks of a metaphysical cause of the phenomenon: his error is 
simply one of abstraction, separating the objective from the subjective 
side of the phenomenon, and thinking that the tree has a meaning and ex- 
istence quite apart from sensation. Strictly speaking, the assertion that 
an object is the cause of a sensation has no meaning. The object does 
indeed stand in a causal relation to the image on the retina as to certain 
motions of brain particles; but retina and brain are as much object, and 
not sensation, as the tree is. Can the part ba cause of the whole? And 
sensation (we do not distinguish it from the reflective processes inextrica- 
bly mingled with it) is the whole, comprising both sides or elements of 
reality, one of which — color, size, shape —we call object, and the other 
the person or subject. Causal connection between objects or between 
sensations is intelligible, but not between objects and sensations: e.g., I 
open my eye, and I see the tree. It is on condition of my opening the 
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eye that I see the tree: the former sensation is the cause of the latter. 
Again, the eye opened receives the impression of the tree upon it, one 
object cause of a change in condition of the other. These are simply two 
ways of stating the same fact, one noting the subjective, the other the 
objective connection; but the tree or retina or brain do not cause the sen- 
sation, as they indeed first get meaning and as tree or retina or brain 
come to be after sensation (though not necessarily the present one, as 
they may exist to memory from past sensations, or to imagination). In 
his own thought, Professor Huxley probably makes neither the common 
(of abstraction) nor the transcendental (Kantian) mistake; but his lan- 
guage here is confusing. 

How the most objective and seemingly materialistic facts may be meta- 
morphosed into sensation, and indeed there alone find their meaning, 
may be illustrated by the Professor’s own statements as to the indestruc- 
tibility of matter. This means not that the bulk or shape, but that the 
weight, of bodies is unchangeable (§ 50). This seems a definite, objective 
fact, with which man has nothing todo. But what is meant by weight? 
The Professor answers, “ The pressure which we feel when bodies are sup- 
ported by our bodies” ($19). But, surely, “the pressure that we feel” is 
nothing more nor less than a sensation. We experience it in contact with 
some bodies, and believe we should in all, if we should come into con- 
tact with them, always supposing our organism to have the due sensitive- 
ness. The terrible materialistic fact is after all, then, a subjective one; 
and the whole face of materialism changes, when we get a true theory of 
knowledge. 

Some of Huxley’s explanations and distinctions are well worth bearing 
in mind. “Laws,” he says, “are not causes” (§ 9). “We know nothing 
of the reason why bodies possess weight. Bodies do not fall on account of 
the law of gravitation. ... The law of gravitation is only a statement of 
how bodies approach one another, not why they do so” (§ 19). “Chance 
and accident are only aliases of ignorance” (§ 8). Justifying the use of 
scientific hypothesis, he says, “ In daily life, nine-tenths of our actions are 
based upon suppositions or hypotheses, and our success or failure in prac- 
tical affairs depends upon the legitimacy of these hypotheses” (§ 47). 
“The theory of molecules is such an hypothesis, and may fairly be em- 
ployed as a means of picturing to ourselves the order of nature, so long as 
no facts are discovered which are inconsistent with it” (§ 48). “The 
phenomena of crystallization are as mysterious as those of life” (§ 65). 
(The italics are mostly our own.) 
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GLORY OF GOD IN CONCEALING. 


PROV. xxv., 2.— It is the glory of God to conceal a thing.” 


“If thou be the Christ,” said the Jews, “ tell us plainly.” 
But he did not. ‘ Art thou the King of the Jews?” asked 
Pilate. “Thou sayest,” was the enigmatical answer. It 
is impossible for us to understand what motive prompted 
the reticence of Jesus, why it was that he held in the si- 
lence of his own inward life the secret that the world was 
longing to know. If his words were true, “ All power is 
given to me by the Father,” he must certainly have been 
aware that he could so have used that power that convic- 
tion would have overwhelmed opposition and the people 
have acknowledged him the Christ by acclaim. But, in- 
stead of this, we find him using language in regard to him- 
self which may be interpreted in different ways. While 
he always insists upon his personality and claims for him- 
self salvatory power, he yet leaves undecided the precise 
point which, if satisfactorily settled, would explain all. 
He speaks in terms of the most perfect confidence of “ My 
Father”; but then he says “Our Father,” too. In what 
way was he his Father? Was it in a peculiar sense? Was 
he his Father in a different fashion of fatherhood from that 
in which he is the Father of all? 

If Jesus had spoken some conclusive words in this matter, 
wise men and their councils would not have disputed long 
in their endeavors to clear up the mystery. Some say that 
he has so spoken, and great sects have been founded upon 
that supposed conclusion: others say that he has not; and 
there the matter rests. 

But without entering into the controversy with regard 
to his historical position, I want to say that Jesus, in his 
reserve, sounds the key-note of the universe. If he had 
proclaimed openly, exactly, who and what he was, it might 
have settled a great many doubts and difficulties that must 
now remain forever unsettled; but, in doing so, he would 
have removed himself from the position he now occupies 
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of oneness with the procedures of creative might. As it is, 
he vindicates the truth of my text, “It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.” If we will but reflect a moment, we 
shall see that nowhere in his world has the Almighty pre- 
pared for his children a royal road to the knowledge of life, 
smoothing the way so that their feet may have no heights 
to climb, no rough and weary passages to tread. Nowhere 
has he written along with the problems of life their expla- 
nation. Consider how small the sum of our knowledge is 
outside of the facts gained by a hard experience. We pass 
through life pondering, wondering, longing. Thought flashes 
out in all directions on its electric lines. Every faculty is 
kept on the alert. From youth to age, the eager quest goes 
on; and we find, when gray hairs have come, that we have 
gained much indeed, but it has been the gain of experience. 
Concerning those things toward which we turn with an 
intense desire to know and have them for our own, we are 
not much further on than David and Solomon and Job. 
Human intelligence has piled up a mighty mass of facts, 
and they belong to us, and are available for our lives be- 
cause we have earned them; but they are not the things 
about which the world dreams. I can instance what are 
known as the beautiful arts,— poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music. Is not their inspiring power the longing of the soul 
for an unattained and unattainable ideal? They voice the 
hope of the spirit for the great unknown, the hunger and 
thirst of the heart for the better life. Listen to the plead- 
ing of David’s Psalms, see how in the midst of his sinful- 
ness his soul springs upward. His “soul” do I say? Why, 
that is the very thing about which the world has been in 
doubt from David’s time down to that of Huxley and 
Tyndall. How do I know I have a soul? There is no 
possible process of reasoning that can assure me of the fact. 
How do I know that I am I, and all the world is not a 
dream; that this flesh and blood which make my visible 
form is not a shadow, a fleeting phantasy of the empty 
waste of air; and the great globe, whirling on its course, 
but a thistle-down blown hither and thither by the tides 
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of the viewless winds? Solomon caught this thought, and 
felt its force. “There is nothing new or old,” said he. 
“One generation cometh and another goeth, and both are 
vanity.” It was despair at his utter inability to lay his 
hand on the fleeting mystery of life, or to solve the ques- 
tions its departure left behind. -We have this advantage 
over him: we have the accumulated store of the world’s 
experience and the wisdom of its age. He belonged to the 
youth of the world: there was little behind to guide him, 
and, to his embittered heart, nothing but darkness appeared 
in front. 

But even with our knowledge of the unfolding law of 
history, of the facts of life and its experience, we are 
brought face to face with problems we have no skill to 
solve. What is the power that guides our life? From days 
of old, the most spiritual natures have approached this mys- 
tery of the Godhead with awe and wonder. All about them 
they saw the workings of a mighty intent, the balance of 
law and order, the ever-recurring miracle of life. When 
in the morning they saw the east breaking into a gracious 
glow, they could not but feel that some kind hand painted 
the skies with the crimson hues of dawn; that the change- 
ful beauty of day and night, of the seasons in their steady 
alternation, had a significance of their own. And then 
again, as they began to unroll and read the pages of those 
elder scriptures, written through successive epochs of trans- 
formation in the rocks and stones of the earth, and made 
the discovery that there was a distinct order in all this,— 
that the eras of the earth’s life did not happen so, but devel- 
oped in regular succession from less to greater things, that 
the course of events was but the unfolding of a persistent 
purpose,— was it any wonder that they strove to get behind 
the event to the inventor? When they could not take a 
single step but the hand of God compassed them behind 
and before, would it not have been most strange, had they 
lacked curiosity to reach backward from effect to cause, and 
meet face to face this mighty power whose signal-stations 
lie all along the line of life? And yet how faint and feeble 
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the result! Tell us, you who are on the crest of the foremost 
wave of knowledge, how much do you know of God? Is 
he not as great a mystery to us, who are gathered here to- 
day in this house consecrated to his service, as he was to 
David and Isaiah? From the time when our minds were 
wax to receive, iron to retain, it has been impressed upon us 
that our heavenly Father is all about us, his presence enter- 
ing into our inmost life, until, as it has been said, we have 
come to speak of him as familiarly as of a friend who lives 
in the next street. But a very little reflection will serve 
to convince us that one-half of this supposed knowledge is 
simply a habit of speech, and one-half the remainder is 
imagination. We have faith that beneath all the change of 
time is the immutable Presence. But, when we speak with 
well-considered words, we must confess that “the soul’s 
private experience is our best knowledge of God.” His 
glory abides in mystery now and evermore. It is no less 
certain that his presence is about us, that we rest in the 
overshadowing of his love, than that his love, infinite as it 
is, never reveals itself ‘by the avenues of our material sense. 

Let us go on a little, and speak of our communion with 
him, of the wonder of prayer; how it is that the soul in its 
times of need can approach this brooding Presence and find 
consolation and relief; how, in spite of apparent contradic- 
tion that inheres ip the nature of prayer, it has been the 
deepest resource of the soul since first souls looked towards 
God. In moments of the heaviest sorrow or supremest joy, 
we turn instinctively to God. It may not be with any 
words of human speech, quite likely it is not; but, in some 
way or other, the soul lifts itself into the high places of 
thought and feeling, and there finds the expression of an 
intelligence that is strong to help. Just so surely as you 
find the existence of a spiritual nature within you, a life 
within your life, so surely will you find a reaching out of 
all the tendrils of that life toward God. All the world 
prays. It is one of the few great and fundamental facts of 
life; yet who will claim that he understands it? There are 
moments when we are inclined to echo that petition of a 
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soul in its extremity, “O God, if there is any, bless my 
poor soul, if I have any,” so great is the weight of doubt, 
so wholly does reason fail to comprehend why it should be 
the glory of God to conceal a thing to which we are irre- 
sistibly drawn. 

And, just here, we are confronted by another question 
that has caused men much labor and weariness of spirit,— 
the ingress into and egress from life. We are to-day a 
bundle of faculties adapted to the uses of the present life. 
Practically speaking, we know we are here; but do we date 
from before the beginning of time, or first touch the shores 
of consciousness and identity in this life? In what shrouded 
mystery does this question lie concealed? How or when 
our human life first planted its foot upon the solid shores 
of time and sense is more than any one can tell. Whether 
you and I dwelt in primordial form in countless other lives 
before this world came into existence is a question still held 
in the counsels of God. 

And so of the life to come, “the great Perhaps,” as Ra- 
belais called it. From Plato to Jesus, it has been the bosom 
thought of the rarest minds. It is that which we most think 
about, it is that which we most doubt, it is that which we 
most firmly believe; and yet see how entirely lacking we 
are in proof of it. It is only until we get far down in the 
Old Testament that we find evidence of Jewish belief in it; 
and the New Testament is, unless we accept as literal the 
imagery of the Book of Revelation, most decidedly chary 
of statement concerning it. There are a thousand questions 
that the world is asking about the future life and its con- 
ditions to which it receives no answer. It takes for granted 
the life itself; but will it be like this? Will it have form 
and substance? Will it love there the things that it does 
here? Will it have the same desires and needs? Will it 
be bound there by the ties it makes while here? Will sin 
find punishment or forgiveness? These are some of the 
problems that present themselves to our inquiry, and how 
futile is the hope of solution! 

Why does God glory in concealment? He who made the 
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world as it is could surely have made it otherwise than a 
vain longing for something forever beyond our reach. And, 
if we may never hope to gain that for which human life is 
one long striving, why hope at all, why not let the whole 
thing go by default, and drift with the stream of time, 
happy in the sunshine that gilds its surface, untroubled by 
these vexatious problems of life and death? This is worth 
thinking about. If “it is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing,” then either his glory is not commensurate with ours, 
or there is a reason why things should be as they are, a 
reason, too, that touches our life with its lustre. Let us 
see how this is. Suppose when men first began to look 
about them and consider the reason of things, they had 
found that reason close at hand without effort of toil or 
study, what do you think the result would have been? 
Would they have gone on as they did, “tracking the se- 
crets of nature to their inmost lairs”? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that, if the Almighty had imparted to his children 
the direct knowledge for which they sought, they would 
have troubled themselves to seek further? If the astrolo- 
gist could have learned at the beginning that his fancied 
science was as absurd a chimera as ever troubled the brain 
of man, would we have astronomy to-day? Or, if he who 
sought the philosopher’s stone had discovered his delusion, 
should we have modern chemistry? It is not probable, for 
the truth of the matter is, the discoveries that are the most 
valuable to man have been hit upon while in search for 
something else. Were it not for the unattained, the un- 
attainable, the attained, the attainable, would never be. 

“It is the glory of God to conceal a thing,” that his chil- 
dren may discover it for themselves, yet not touching so 
much as the hem of his garment, but finding in his vanish- 
ing presence an inspiration to renewed effort,— effort which 
never lacks its reward, effort which not only finds joy in the 
ardor of its pursuit, but brings with it in its train rare blos- 
soms of character, developed by its strenuous endeavor. It 
is the glory of God to see his children grow into strong men 
and women with brave, hopeful souls equal to whatever life 
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may bring; and he knows the only way by which they can 
become so is not to be dandled in the lap of his paternal 
care with every want provided for and every desire satisfied © 
and every impulse of curiosity gratified on the spot. This 
would leave us children forever. There would be small hope 
for the future of the race in such a case. Its hope lies in 
that wise concealment which is at the same time our glory 
as well as God’s, for he has no glory save our advancement; 
that concealment that piques our curiosity and excites our 
wonder, while it leads us on. And we find not that for which 
we seek, perhaps,— not Him whose presence is wrapped 
in mystery impenetrable,— but that which makes us like to 
him,— power, wisdom, keen intelligence, and ever-widening 
mental and spiritual life. See how this applies. The ar- 
mies of Europe set out to rescue the tomb of Christ from the 
Saracens. They failed, and tried it again; and again they 
failed, and so of every attempt they made. It was not to be. 
But they gained that, beside which their direct attempt was 
valueless,— unity of design; community of thought, knowl- 
edge of each other,— thus preparing the way for modern 
civilization. In this way, Christianity received an impetus 
from the Crusades that it could have found in no other. 
And so of our attempts at the discovery of the origin of 
human life. We have made comparatively little progress 
in that direction, but we have made the priceless discovery 
of law: that God works through a coherent system of cause 
and effect; that the course of events is the systematic 
evolution of his divine will, that he never fails nor disap- 
points us, and that his promise given in those olden times 
holds good to-day. And still further have we learned that 
this mighty chain of sequence bears directly upon human 
life. Never for one moment has God lost sight of his prime 
object. Out of the darkness of soul and heaviness of heart 
the world has been rising through all the years of its history 
in power and efficiency, into a clear brightness of vision that 
looks abroad with intelligent, far-seeing eyes, and realizes in 
its own high thought the glory of God, yet remains unsatis- 
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fied still, finds a score of mysteries now where it found one 
before, because it has infinitely widened its scope. 

We may never know whether we lived before this world 
was called from chaos; but we know we are alive now, and 
are fast finding how wonderful and rich this life may be, 
are learning that this life is the most important thing for us. 
Whether our ancestors were archangels or chimpanzees is 
not so much to the purpose as whether we have the instincts 
of the beast or the child of God. 

It is the glory of God at once to conceal himself and re- 
veal himself; and, as we follow after him, he leads us through 
many a devious way. We see his footprints, we discover 
the places of his abiding, we find the work of his hand yet 
warm from his touch; yet we do not find him. Nor is it 
best we should; for he is the perfect Truth, and that must 
always be the unknown quantity. But the known values 
of life are increasing every day. The experience of the past 
is ours,— its thought, its emotion, its hope, its illusions, and 
its prophecy too. We may not. know what manner of life 
the future holds in store for us; but we have learned the 
laws of compensation and retribution, the moral weight that 
lies in duty. We have seen how hopeless a thing it is fora 
man to strive against God, and how the universe leagues 
with him who strives with God; and, furthermore, that God 
means the best things by his children. Wherever and what- 
ever we shall be in the life to come, it will be the best con- 
dition possible. We can rest content with this assurance, 
and set ourselves to the plain duty of living well. 

Yes, the concealments of life are blessings in disguise. 
One by one, the hopes of life rise before us. Wondrously 
beautiful they are in their far-off shining. Who cannot re- 
call the dreams of his youth,— those marvellous days when 
life was hope, and hope seemed almost fruition, when we 
built castles in the air and peopled them with the shapes 
of our own imaginings? ‘They were enchanting, no doubt; 
yet of what practical use would they have been, could we 
have realized them? Said Henry Thoreau, “The young 
man gets together materials to build a bridge to the moon, 
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and the middle-aged man utilizes them in building a wood- 
shed.”- Castles turn to dust and dreams to waking, they 
were phantoms one and all; but there remains behind the 
solid substance of wisdom gained and knowledge learned, 
sharp eyes to separate the transient from the permanent, 
and a ripened soul that knows the truth. Long since would 
the world have become int6lerable and life not worth the 
living, were it not for the concealment that keeps hope 
alive in the heart. How is it with the ideals of your life ? 
He is a lost man who does not have them. God be thanked, 
they are never lacking to the thoughtful and pure-hearted! 
For many a year, your course has been steadily toward 
them; but are they not as far away as ever? And is it not 
better so than that we should have overtaken and left them 
behind? Yes, it is the glory of God to conceal a thing. Let 
us be thankful for it, that there are in life undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities,— that, however great our accomplishment, there 
is the unaccomplished beyond. Woe be to the man that is 
satisfied with himself, who realizes his ideals, who loses 
that sacred discontent in his heart that has led him hitherto, 
who finds no longer any concealments in life! And happy, 
oh, most happy, is he to whom life constantly appeals with 
suggestions numberless, with difficulties past all finding out, 
with problems beyond his utmost skill to solve, with con- 
cealments infinite and ever-varying, with ideals ever re- 
ceding! There is everything for him to hope, and nothing 
to fear. His life is the glory of God: he shall go from 
strength to strength. New springs will break out within 
him, richening and deepening all his life. In the strength 
of his faith and the courage of his heart, he has dared the 
impossible; and, when the fulness of time has come and 
mortality is swallowed up in life, the impossible will be- 
come divinely possible, and peace be his constant guest. 
“ Angels of growth, of old in that surprise 
Of your first vision, wild and sweet, 
I poured in passionate sighs 
My wish, unwise, 
That ye descend my heart to meet, 
My heart so slow to rise. 
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“ Now, thus I pray, ‘ Angelic be to hold 
In heaven your shining poise afar, 
And to my wishes bold 
Reply with cold, 
Sweet invitations like a star 
Fixed in the heavens old. 


“Did ye descend, what were ye more than I? 
Is’t not by this ye are divine, 
That, native to the sky, 
Ye cannot hie 
Downward, and give low hearts the wine 
That should reward the high? 


“ «Weak, yet in weakness I no more complain 
Of your abiding in your places. 
Oh, still howe’er my pain 
Wild prayers may rain, 
Keep pure on high the perfect graces 
That, stooping, could but stain. 


“‘*¢ Not to content our lowness, but to lure 
And lift us to your angelhood, 
Do your surprises pure 
Dawn swift and sure 
Above the tumult of young blood, 
And, star-like, there endure. 


“* Wait there, wait and invite me while I climb; 
For see, I come, but sure, but slow. 
Yet ever as your chime, 
Soft and sublime, 
Lifts at my feet, they move, they go 
Up the great stair of time.’” 


E. C. BuTLErR. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 


The election in Maine, even in its last returns reversing the 
early reports, is a great surprise to both political parties. It 


brings to the thoughtful observer who is above partisanship two 


important reflections: that such is the deplorable condition of 
politics that no extent of corruption can arouse any wide-spread 
indignation so as materially to change the voters from one party 
to another, perhaps from the feeling in the better class that they 
are equally corrupt; and, secondly, that the presidential election 
is to be so exceedingly doubtful that we must begin to ask our- 
selves what results are likely to follow such an even balance of 
parties. The present moment is one of great confidence and 
unusual prosperity in all business circles. The spirit of gam- 
bling, aroused by the false promises of the war, has almost given 
way to the conduct of everything on a true basis, and there is no 
natural reason why the confidence and prosperity should be dis- 
turbed; yet we all know how possible it is for party strife to 
issue in 2 revolution which overturns everything. We came very 
near to that result four years ago; and, unless there is a very cer- 
tain decision at the polls next November, we are still nearer now. 
It looks very much as if, in any circumstances of a doubtful issue, 
—and the constant suspicions, charges, and certainty of fraud 
everywhere make any issue doubtful,— those who felt that they 
lost the presidency before will try to seize it now; but, without 
dwelling upon such serious apprehensions, there is another possi- 
ble result more hopeful. It is only when amid great struggles 
the balance, has been for some time pretty evenly maintained, 
and the best part of the public becomes utterly wearied and 
confesses the corruption everywhere, that a sufficient number 
begins to unite to remedy the evil which lies beneath both. If 
it comes to pass that the Democratic party gains for a few years 
the control of the government, there may be aroused a determi- 
nation to inaugurate a service of civil reform which can alone 
deliver us from a great portion of our corruption and our danger. 
There is now no question of finance, of trade, of foreign compli- 
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cations, or of internal dissensions which is of serious proportions; 
but it is everywhere a struggle for office, and only a civil service 
reform in great earnest can deliver us from this. That reform 
can come only in a slight degree as a party measure. As long as 
one side can hold the power and receive all the emoluments, it is 
likely to do so. Only when it sees the inevitable loss will it begin 
that share of the public patronage which is just; only when the 
desire for reform has, through corruption and suffering, grown 
strong enough to pass the lines of party. Reform must come 
from a wider understanding of the power of government. It 
creates nothing. It can distribute only what it first collects from 
its subjects, and yet there is a popular delusion that the public 
treasury is a self-sustaining and inexhaustible fund. Government 
is always an eleemosynary institution, the most idle and extrava- 
gant of all spendthrifts. The public steadily forgets that all its 
resources have first to come from taxation, and that the burden of 
taxation falls upon the laboring classes; and it is one of the evils 
of a democracy thuit this army of officials comes to look upon 
itself much as the nobility elsewhere,— as a class set apart to be 
supported in idleness and extravagance, and far more than in 
most monarchies the evil is vastly exaggerated when this army 
comes to be doubled at every change of administration. A gov- 
ernment office means, in the public judgment, ease and idleness, 
large compensation for the least service; and there is every 
reason why this judgment should have the corrective of fewer 
offices, of more work, and of a continuance without any fear of 
removal during faithful service. This only can banish the temp- 
tation to make the office one of private speculation, in order to 
get as much as possible from government in the short and uncer- 
tain tenure of the position; to use dishonorable or servile means 
to gain the influence of others; to spend money and time and to 
wait in idle expectation, and to do anything to obtain a public 
position. And it secures that efficiency which is born of a feel- 
ing of security, of permanence, of due reward for faithfulness. 
The longest life is not too long for any official who has experi- 
ence, fitness, and honesty; and, if he have not these, the shortest 
term cannot be too brief. 

We must get rid of the idea that any individuals or any party 
have any right to the patronage of government. The only right is 
that all the people shall have the necessary work done by as few 
as possible, and by those who do it faithfully. There is some 
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reason for the common view that others can do it as well; but 
that is more than offset by getting rid of this tremendous evil of 
such multitudes expecting office as a right. The theory that to 
the victors belong the spoils is a motto that would be used only 
by a person who believed that government was nothing but a 
natural field for plunder. Differ and divide we must in regard to 
many questions, and whatever party triumphs has a right to have 
its views carried out; but they can be best carried out by expe- 
rienced and trusted officials in every subordinate position. It 
seems to us there is no question which lies closer to the Christian 
interests of this land than that of civil service reform, none 
which so loudly calls for the active interest of every friend of 
pure and permanent government. We wish parties might be so 
nearly balanced that some chief magistrate could have the cour- 
age to make all his appointments first from one and then from 
another, trusting to the intelligence and virtue of the country to 
sustain him. If it should ever come to this, the strength of two 
great political parties, each so near to success as for a while to fill 
half the country with fear, will, in the end, work a blessing to 
the whole. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


We have received a copy of a sermon preached by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford, pastor of the Jamaica Plain Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the subject, “Does the Bible allow Women to 
preach?” 

Mr. Bashford is pastor of the church which recommended Miss 
Anna Oliver to the Annual Conference for ordination. Bishop 
Andrews decided that he had no authority to ordain a woman, 
and an appeal was made to the General Conference at Cincinnati 
in May. The result we know. 

Mr. Bashford begins his argument by saying that the fear that 
women will rush into the pulpits when.the barriers of sex are let 
down is utterly groundless, for their ministry is open to every 
young man in the land, and yet not one in a hundred can pass 
their examinations. “ Whoever,” he says, “fears that emotional 
and voluble young women will storm this twelvefold gate and 
crowd into the temple of the Lord is ignorant of the discipline 
and polity of the Methodist Church.” 

“The Methodist Church,” he says, “expects every woman in her 
fold to publicly witness for Christ, and it is not strange that some 
women should develop exceptional talent in their social meet- 
ings. ... Practically, they are already discharging the two most 
important functions of the minister, public speaking and pastoral 
work: they are only debarred from administering the Sacraments, 
and from all official recognition.” 

Mr. Bashford then goes on -to interpret the Scriptures, and 
St. Paul in particular, in a perfectly liberal fashion, although 
devoutly recognizing their authority. 

He gives the following canons of criticism, “in order to avoid 
the contradictions which flow from a literal interpretation of the 
Bible”: — 


I. Consider all that the writer says and does in regard to the question 
at issue, comparing passage with passage, and especially looking at the 
writer’s application of his precepts as the best interpretation of what he 
commands us to do. 
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II. If there are verbal contradictions, find, if possible, some central 
principle, so deep and broad that it is capable of different applications. 

III. Study the local circumstances. These often justify different 
applications of the central principle. 


He then considers some of the sayings of Paul in regard to 
slavery, wine, circumcision, etc., and shows how in one sense he 
seems to favor these things; and then, in another way of express- 
ing himself, he disapproves of them. So in regard to women 
in the Church. The same man who said, probably from good 
reasons, in a certain place, “Let women keep silence in the 
church,” who tells the slave to obey his master, and says he has 


a right to eat meat-offerings to idols, declares at another time 
that there is neither male nor female, bond nor free, in Christ 
Jesus; will eat no meat nor drink wine, if it harm his brother; 
and commends to the church at Rome Phebe, the “servant” of the 
church at Cenchrea. Phebe represented the church in the chief 
city of the world, whether minister or not, and had the same title 
as Timothy. The daughters of Philip prophesied, and other 
women taught in the churches. We quote a fine passage in 
regard to Paul’s principles of action: — 


What was the principle by which Paul lived and wrote, and of which 
he made such wide and apparently contradictory applications? We 
think it will become plain to all who study Paul’s life and writings that 
he tried to express, not the principle of justice, but the higher law of 
love. He never demands his personal rights, nor urges others to contend 
for theirs. His mind is all aglow with the higher inspiration of love, and 
centred upon the grander work of building of the church and saving the 
unconverted. Upon the other hand, the Greek churches intensified per- 
sonal rights. Their liberty ran to license. Some were guilty of open 
adultery at their homes, of drunkenness at the communion table, and 
of a confusion at their social meetings little short of madness. So Paul 
in the Corinthian letter almost pits the law of love against personal 
rights. In the ninth chapter, for instance, he meets the question of jus- 
tice by first presenting clearly his claims against the Corinthian Church 
for his services, and then yielding these claims to the higher law of love. 
If I yield unquestioned personal rights, including even my living, for 
your sakes, he argues, ought not you to yield your petty rights about 
meats and drinks for the sake of your brothers’ souls? Again, the tenth 
chapter is summed up in the injunction, “ Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another’s interest.” The wonderful exaltation of love or 
charity in the thirteenth chapter is only the natural climax of the whole 
letter. Now, who would think of looking into such a letter for a magna 
charta of personal rights, or of construing Paul’s prohibition of any man 
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to seek his own, or his prohibition of the women to speak in the church, 
or his prohibition of the slave to seek his freedom, into a divine denial 
that the slave has any right to his freedom, that the woman has any 
right to speak in church, or the man any right to his own? 


He goes on to speak of the opportunities which are opening to 
women in all other professions :— 


“ Within scarcely more than a decade and a half, one hundred and sev- 
enty co-educational universities and colleges have sprung into being in 
this country. They outnumber by more than thirty all the colleges for 
men and all the colleges for women, taken together.” The example of 
the United States has been followed by the universities of London, Paris, 

tome, and Copenhagen, and by part of the German universities. For 

years, certain women have desired to minister to their sisters in many 
delicate diseases. They were denied, not simply the right to practise 
while incompetent, but a fair chance to qualify themselves at our medical 
schools and the right to practise after they have earned a degree by pri- 
vate study. The prejudices of the conservative medical profession are 
giving way. Women are admitted to the first medical schools in America 
to-day, and have as good a legal right to practise medicine as have men, 
Despite the barriers and the interminable delays with which we ministers 
charge our legal brethren, legal barriers against the sex have broken 
down, and the highest court in the country now welcomes women to 
its bar. 

The evangelical churches are guilty of a double injustice upon this 
subject. The Church has had more devotion and service offered her by 
women than any other institution on earth. ... 

We expect the Methodist Church to lead the evangelical denomina- 
tions in removing this disgrace.... 


WHAT WOMEN THINK IN ENGLAND. 


In connection with the subject we have been discussing, we are 
reminded of the copy of the Wuman’s Educational Union which 
we have received from England, and of a valuable article there 
on “Patience,” which is a wholesome offset to the sanguine 
expectations which we cherish in this new world for women. 
We copy a few paragraphs : — 


Patience takes a different form in different individuals: it has an intel- 
lectual and a moral phase; and, speaking generally, men have more 
aptitude for the one, and women for the other. The special discipline 
of domestic life necessitates patience in detail; and therefore women are 
very commonly patient in action and in endurance, patient amid small 
trials and uninteresting occupation, under illness and suffering, and amid 
the duties of the nursery or the sick-room. They also often show that 
noble kind of patience which we call forbearance, which, when united to 
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moral strength, is almost divine in its dealings with human weakness or 
wrong-doing. .. . 

We also know that the failure on the part of women is not owing to 
want of power. Cambridge and London universities and the medical 
schools have all abundantly proved, in the present day, the perseverance, 
as well*as the zeal and ability of which they are capable. Still, the fact 
remains that in general women recoil from the patient grappling with 
mental difficulties. They are great readers in these modern times, but 
they are for the most part passive in their reading. They receive im- 
pressions, and rapidly seize the outward, and even the poetical relations 
of things, but do not care to go far below the surface. They are quick 
in gathering facts, reluctant to follow reasoning; and this, as we said 
before, not from want of capacity, but from aversion to mental labor. 
We believe that the great difference between men and women in this 
respect is simply one of habit and association ; in other words, of educa- 
tion. The girl’s intellect is rarely trained to grapple with real difficulties 
and to encounter continuous effort. The training both of home and of 
schools gives them no habit of persevering plodding, while it encourages 
quickness in learning and patience amid practical duties. It would be 
well for them to be assiduously occupied with subjects that cultivate 
mental patience, such as mathematics, for instance, or natural science, in 
which mere quickness is of no avail compared with the patient unravel- 
ling of difficulties, and the persevering effort which alone succeeds in 
placing a complicated or abstruse point clearly before the mind, and is 
rewarded by a firm grasp of the truth sought. Instead of this, they 
linger mostly over modern languages, where quickness of ear and mem- 
ory play a great part, and are indulged in composition, and led over the 
surface of a variety of subjects. .. . 


See what the writer says of the difference in the habits of 
boys: — 


A boy, on the other hand, is generally allowed to be as impatient as he 
likes with his surroundings, human or other; but he is kept to plodding 
brain-work, and early learns the truth that such work, whether agreeable 
or hateful to himself, will alone attain any of the objects he may have 
set before himself to win. His games teach the same lesson. Wherever 
skill is required, there patience and perseverance, resolute rising up and 
marching on, in spite of repeated defeats, are as needful as in the school- 
room. This is part of that valuable education that the playground gives 
to boys, and which would be so full of useful instruction to girls also. . . . 


She sees that a little shaking up of methods would be well for 
both sexes : — 


Finally, then, in this matter of patience, as in so many points in which 
the sexes differ, we see that what is most needed is a judicious combina- 
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tion of the educational methods employed with both. How many things 
could thus be advantageously changed in the training of boys, we are not 
concerned to enumerate here ; but one of the many important advantages 
that might accrue to girls would be to make them feel the duty of carry- 
ing into study the same firm, patient spirit that they would be ashamed 
not to show amid the detail of domestic occupations, to acquire that 
habit of plodding diligence, which has carried men through all the driest 
drudgery of learning, and without which the highest efforts of genius 
bear no lasting fruit for mankind. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN ? 


This is the title of a forcible article in the Unitarian Herald, 
England, some months ago, in regard to the disuse of the Bible 
among Unitarian Christians. We trust the statements are not 
wholly applicable to our fellow-believers in this country, and we 
hope the writer’s own anxiety may have led him or her to exag- 
gerate the indifference of Unitarian parents in England to the 
use of the Bible in the training of their children. We copy one 
or two paragraphs : — 


The Bible is become almost a sealed book: the volume which for three 
centuries has been “the bulwark of Protestantism,’ and for sixteen cen- 
turies the cherished literature of an ever-increasing number of profound 
scholars, of holy-fathers and saints and martyrs, of self-sacrificing men 
and women, loved best by those who knew it best, is no longer to be 
placed in the hands of the children of Unitarians. They may hear a few 
chapters read at chapel on Sunday mornings from the Gospels, Epistles, 
Psalms, or Isaiah ; but of the delightful narratives, with their grand moral 
lessons, from the Old Testament, of the fine dramatic and devotional 
poetry of the Psalms and the prophets, and its connection with Jewish 
history, of the synopsis of the Gospels, of the relation of the Acts to the 
Epistles, they know nothing. And therein they sustain what appears to 
me a grievous loss,— a literary, @ moral, a religious loss. So long as the 
Bible is regarded as the religious text-book of Christians and theists, so 
long should it be studied, yea, even read daily for the acquisition of 
devout thoughts and sacred truths. If we were Mohammedans, should 
we not refer our children to the Koran ; if Jews, to the Talmud ; and so on 
with other religions? Let us receive thankfully the good from all sacred 
books, but let us daily seek the pure gold in our own rich treasury. I 
know that the daily reading of the Bible or of any religious manual is 
no longer much encouraged by parental precept or example among Unita- 
rians, and that family worship does not increase among us. May not 
this be one reason why so many of our young people pass over to the 
Church? They are attracted by the outward devotional observances 
which spring from and minister to inward piety in their youthful Trini- 
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tarian acquaintances. They have no answers to give to the Scriptural 
arguments these use against their Unitarian faith. When told that Jesus 
must be God, because he said, “I have power to lay down my life, and I 
have power to take it up,” they are unable to supply the refuting context, 
“This commandment I have received from my Father.” Orthodox chil- 
dren more habitually attend public worship than our own; and in the 
church services, by the reading of the lessons, gospel, and epistles, be- 
come familiar with the texts of Scripture. Devotional reading, too, is 
more es@@uraged in them as a personal duty, help, and merit. 

With regard to the coarse narratives and allusions in this earliest 
record of a portion of the world’s history, how few and far between are 
they compared with the bulk of the volume! Should not the like objec- 
tion be made to all written history, ancient and modern, even to the 
record of the reign of the fourth English King George; to the mytho- 
logical narratives; to our best poets; to our Shakespeare, Milton, and 
even our Poet Laureate, if appreciation of the meaning of words is 
to be brought to the reading of the opening pages of his “Queen Mary,” 
“Vivien,” Launcelot and Guinevere? The Bible is an English house- 
hold book: we can no more keep a knowledge of its contents from those 
who care to read them than we can keep newspapers from the inmates of 
our homes; and in every year’s police records of our Times are there not 
cases of vice and crime parallel to those narrated in the Bible? Let us 
not close to our children the pages of this time-honored book, but let us 
encourage them to bring to its study a spirit of reverent inquiry, of 
intelligent reasoning and comparison, at least equal to that required for 
the study of Shakespeare; and as we tell them to omit and pass over 
some of the scenes and dialogues of his dramas, so let us counsel them to 
turn over unread those portions of the Scriptures which are not for their 
edification. 

OUR WORK IN INDIA. 


We have received the “General Report of the India Mission of 
the American Unitarian Association, as conducted by C. H. A. 
Dall, A.M., from 1855-1880, Calcutta.” This report shows us 
how this mission in India was first started by the distinguished 
Hindoo, Rammohun Roy, and his co-workers, William Roberts 
and Rev. William Adam; how, owing to the financial depression, 
the consequent return of Mr. Adam, and after the death of Ram- 
mohun Roy, the mission was broken up for a time; how it was 
revived under our earnest missionary, Mr. Dall, and has been 
going on twenty-five years. If we were coldly asked if we had 
faith in the India Mission, we should say that we had faith in Mr. 
Dall. It is personalities, and not abstract evangelizing, that in- 
spire enthusiasm in the donor and the receiver. This little 

12 
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pamphlet shows us how Mr. Dall has established schools for the 
instruction of the young, which have called out generous approval 
from all classes in Caleutta; and how, best of all, he has not for- 
gotten the preached word, the breaking of bread, and prayer, and 
has brought himself near to the hearts of Hindoo theists all over 
India, visiting their churches and scattering his printed words 
throughout the land. Many Hindoo strangers up and down the 
country grasp him by the hand, and say they know him;.and one 
Hindoo gentleman has shown a more substantial approval of late 
by giving a hundred and twenty suits of clothing to the pupils of 
his Rovers’ School in Calcutta. 

Our three schools, the reader will probably remember, have 
twenty-three teachers in all. They consist, first, of the Upper 
School for boys, containing two hundred and four pupils; sec- 
ondly, of the Hindoo Girls’ School, enrolling ninety-nine pupils, 
under the faithful charge of an English lady, Mrs. Helen Tom- 
kins, who has four assistants and some pupil-teachers; thirdly, of 
the Rovers’ School, of which we have spoken above. 

Mr. Dall does not forget sentiment in the midst of his work. 
We find between the leaves of this report which he has sent us 
some beautiful, delicate pressed ferns from the heart of the Hima- 
layas, perhaps; also three little yellow and bronze butterflies 
that flitted their short hour among these mystic and ancient 
solitudes. 

FRENCH GLEANINGS. 


The Life of Clément Marot, and the History of the Huguenot 
Psalter, by Professor Douen, has created a good deal of interest 
in France. Alliance Libérale gives us a short review of the 
book. Marot, it seems, was a valet de chambre of Marguerite, and 
a poet of the court,— not particularly religious, we fancy, and the 
author of a good many frivolous things. But somehow his met- 
rical translation of the Psalms seemed to get the attention of the 
old Huguenots, and they sang them in their assemblies. The 
Catholics tried to injure his reputation on account of religious 
jealousy ; and D’Aubigné, in his history, takes no pains to defend 
him, but rather encourages the calumny. M. Douen endeavors 
to repair this injury. According to him, Marot inherited a poetic 
talent from his father, and at fifteen years made a translation of 
the first Eclogue of Virgil. Some time after, he had a living 
experience of religion, and the necessity of salvation by faith. 
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His ballads against the monks got him into prison, from whence 
he was extricated by the Bishop of Chartres. M. Douen frees 
him from the charge of apostasy to the Protestant faith, and 
establishes the seriousness and stability of Marot’s character, 
The work is a learned one, and gives some very interesting facts 
in regard to the formation of the psalter and the various changes 
in its music. 

Our liberal friends are rejoicing very much in having the dis- 
tinguished critic and historian, M. Révillé, so well known to us 
in this country, removed from his pastorate at Rotterdam to the 
Chair of Religious History in the College of France. He had 
his opponents. By the Catholics, he was of course considered too 
Protestant; by the so-called Evangelicals, too liberal; and by the 
materialists he was thought too religious; and yet it is a good 
sign for the future of France that he was nominated and elected. 
The birthday of De Wette, the distinguished theologian, was 
celebrated this past season in many German cities, and eloquent 
discourses were given over his grave before large gatherings of 
students. “In this spot,” said Professor Schmidt, “reposes one 
of the warmest friends of the truth and light. His personality 
weighs as much in the balance of religious history as that of any 
name among the Fathers of the Church.” 

On the 30th of June, the Swiss Ecclesiastical Society held its 
annual meeting. We are glad to see, among the objects of this 
union, the desire to “conciliate the various parties in the bosom 
of the Church.” We know that these liberal unions will be on 
the watch, as they should be, for the “last results of science”; but 
we are especially glad to see an effort being made to soften, 
rather than petrify; the antagonisms in the Church. 

The cities of Basel and Geneva have both raised money this 
summer to send poor families into the country for recreation. 

A very interesting “study” of Channing has appeared in sev- 
eral numbers of Z’ Alliance Libérale, from the pen of M. Guil- 
laume, of Neuchatel. He quotes with particular pleasure what 
Channing says of Switzerland: “ All that nature can do to lift us 
above the sordid and selfish is done in Switzerland.” 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Volumes 

IV.-V. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These volumes open with the interviews between the Queen 
and the French Emperor, the mutiny in India, the attempted 
assassination of Louis Napoleon in England, the jealousy of the 
French, the marriage of the Princess Royal, ete. The affection 
of this royal mother and father for their child, and grief at the 
parting, are truly beautiful. The Queen’s diary continues to 
show her the affectionate wife and genuine woman that she is. 
We see traces of Prince Albert’s influence in all the Queen’s 
policy toward conquered India, ete. Would that she could have 
followed it, now he is no more, in her choice of ministers the past 
few years! No man ever born to royalty had so just an idea of 
the people’s rights and dignities, along with the traditional respect 
due to the crown, as this noble Prince of Coburg married to the 
British Queen. 

The next chapters lead us into the intrigues of the French 
Emperor with Russia, and his designs upon Austria in defence of 
Italy. The Prince was entirely disheartened with the Emperor’s 
insincerity toward the English government and violation of 
European treaties, but did not move hastily or break friendship. 
He was cheered by the birth of a son to the Princess Royal of 
Prussia, and also by the change in the Prussian government, the 
old and feeble king having given the regency into the hands of 
the Prince of Prussia. This prince appears to have relied much 
on the friendly advice of Prince Albert in his new position, 
amid an ill-governed people. The Queen and Prince went 
about this time to Leeds, to open the great hall there; and the 
knighting by the Queen of the venerable, white-haired mayor, in 
his crimson robes, was a picturesque scene, witnessed by thou- 
sands of people. 

The last half of the fourth volume is taken up with the 
French-Italian war with Austria. The Queen and Prince had a 
troublesome time to keep clear of Louis Napoleon’s efforts to 
commit England, who, in spite of her sympathy for Italy, showed 
her usual instinct of not wishing to get her own fingers burned. 
Albert’s naturally generous and heroic nature was of course more 
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or less repressed by the traditional and cold policy of the 
English government. 

We have in the next chapters the speech of Prince Albert at 
the National Statistical Congress, which, in point of knowledge 
and ability, was considered one of the best he ever made. The 
birth of a grand-daughter gladdens their hearts. They set out on 
a visit to Germany, which was saddened by the death of the 
Duchess of Coburg, step-mother to Prince Albert. The whole 
account of German life is, however, pleasant; and the sketches of 
village scenes and celebrated spots are given with charming grace 
in the Queen’s journal. The accident to the Prince from run- 
away horses caused great agitation to the Queen; and his life was 
so wonderfully preserved that the Queen made a public recogni- 
tion of it in a generous gift to a house of charity in the town of 
Coburg. 

The betrothal of the Princess Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse 
gives us another charming domestic picture. The death of the 
King of Prussia and the accession of the Prince Regent bring 
the Princess Royal of England nearer the throne, and her ripen- 
ing maturity and sagacious judgment delight the heart of her 
father. The death of the Duchess of Kent draws out the tender 
heart of the Queen, who was much prostrated by her mother’s 
death,— a foreshadowing of her greater sorrow. The Prince was 
sacrificing himself for the good of the nation, and they were just 
beginning to understand him. When, after incessant labor of 
mind and body for the interests of the Queen and England, he fgll 
into a low fever, the people trembled, and knew what they were 
losing, and the Queen’s heart almost broke. Never was a scene 
more touching and grand than the sinking away of this noble 
life, with the words of affection from his tired spirit breathed out 
to his “ precious wife,” not now the Queen, and his dear children. 

This royal life and death might redeem England in the eyes of 
Heaven from ages of selfishness and wrong. M. P. L. 
Hugh Heron, Ch. Ch. An Oxford Novel. Dedicated by per- 

mission to H.R.H. Prince Leopold, K.G.K.T., ete. By the 

Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. London: Strahan & Co. 

Is it too much to hope that this new story of Mr. Tyrwhitt 
may get attention here? It is called an Oxford Novel. But it 
is too good for Oxonians to keep to themselves, and, before it 
gets done with the reader, carries him quite away from the old 
university quads and ways. The Oxford of it may interest him 
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least; but enough remains to take him far, and to please him 
much. It will carry him as far as Cairo and Sinai, with way 
stations among the Scotch Highlands, the North Country and 
the Dales, and the Styrian Alps. It fetches us first to Christ 
Church and Oriel, introduces us to dons and boys, and rows us 
from Putney to Mortlake; brings us, by and by, to long sweeps 
of moorland, “deep purple and crimson, with here and there a 
peep away down into the green pastures of a Yorkshire dale”; 
transports us then to Upper Austria, to climb the gray Dachstein, 
“among Alpine roses, purest of crimson and brightest of green, 
with lingering deep-blue gentianelles, and here and there a streak 
of fading snow, and soldanellas yet growing through its edges ” ; 
then, from these cool heights and pines, “right into the Arabian 
Nights” by the Nile, and to the convent of Mount Sinai and the 
tamarisks and palms of Wady Feirfin; so back to the Dales and 
their homelike “vistas of steep and quiet fields, divided by 
gnarled thorns and old weathered walls, where gray lichens and 
yellow mosses seem to go on, century after century, toning down 
color, and accumulating minute beauty.” 

Here are variety and journeying enough to suit Lord Bateman, 
or any person wise like him, who will 


“Ship hisself aboard of a ship, 
Some foreign country for to see.” 


And all along he will have a friendly guide who has seen it all 
and knows it well. He will make him look at it all through the 
competent eyes of an unfeigned lover—tender and true — of 
Nature, trained to know and to note just where and how Nature’s 
fine art sets forth in lovely or impressive picture her best of 
highland and alp, moor and desert. Wady and glen, cairn and 
crag, loch and mere and sea, are made to show just what is 
distinctive of each in its proper beauty. 

Landscape, if I do not mistake, is Mr. Tyrwhitt’s chiefest hope 
for pictorial art in our day. Perhaps it does lead our forlorn 
hope in art, as it seems in comparison with richer and better 
endowed times. Yet I would be not so unhopeful, and still 
believe Burne Jones and Jules Breton,—and any such now as 
Frederic Walker and Jean Frangois Millet were,— do have, in 
the figure, something poetic and fine to show us, and to prove to 
the future that the human form and face were not, in art, given 
over by us altogether to commonplace or archzxology or philis- 
tinism or uncleanness. Our author here looks with too sad an 
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eye on art, and on many things beside. In his Oxford, I cannot 
believe things are going to the bad, as he and some of his dons 
grumble or lament. Nor for all the science that there comes 
cutting in upon the guieta non movere of the place, and cutting 
monstrous cantles out of the creeds, do I fear that sweet religion 
will become a rhapsody of words there or anywhere. And in 
art, though there are stagnations plenty, and some sloughs or 
sewers, yet there are pleasant home-fields and breezy uplands, 
and some peaks that greet the dawn and hail the holy light. 

At any rate, Mr. Tyrwhitt keeps for landscape an eye that is 
always sure and sane, through which, along these pages, I look 
delightedly. I specially like his invitations and leading to his 
feasts of color: whether on Yorkshire moors, into “a world of 
russet and gold and purple-gray and solemn crimson of dead 
heather, very far away to a distance of sapphire”; or up in 
Ross-shire, on the west coast, to see the sun set from the cairn 
above the loch, when “the fainter reds of the granite all glow 
with powerful crimson, and the shadows in the glens grow blue 
and misty, and a fire,of rejoicing seems to spring from peak to 
peak of the highest hills, and our very tread seems to be on red 
and gold”; or in the East, through the “wild gorge of the 
Sword,” to come to the Red Sea “ by a long, picturesque, winding 
track down tke hill-sides, with a last view of the sea of shattered 
peaks which form the outer buttresses of Sinai, to the western 
sea, all yellow and pale crimson, and sometimes desolate purple, 
and sometimes blinding white gypsum, and the mirage flickering 
and playing over crag and plain.” Is there a sixth sense,— of 
color? Here it is, then, in full exercise; quite as in an earlier 
book of his I saw, through his eyes, in the old piazza of Pisa, 
“the Baptistery and Duomo, and above them the leaning Campa- 
nile, all flaming like rubies and red-hot gold against deep azure.” 

I do not find myself much in the vein of the churchly ortho- 
doxies or political conservatisms or the dread of science in this 
book. But how bright is the sense of color all through it; how 
keen the sense of what is best in landscape; how invigorating 
the sense of the health and enjoyment in nature and in all out- 
of-door sport and life! All this is delightful. The si vis me 
Jlere is perfectly understood here and applied, but in the con- 
trary way of making us enjoy through the writer's own keen, 
bright, vigorous appreciation of what is enjoyable in these things. 
The chapters “ Beside the Deer,” “Craig Holme,” and “Shadwell 
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Grove,” are enough to make one, in stived chambers in a city, 
draw deep-lunged breaths of satisfaction and health. 

Lover of nature, not less is book or its author here a lover of 
men; so they are, as that ancientest of Christmas carols sings, 
Bone voluntatis = men of good-will. But prigs and mean, or 
poltroon and filthy, or any of miscreant sort, get no tolerance 
and find no place here. I am always feeling better about the 
world when I have come in contact with that strain in English 
blood, or quality of English breeding, which, with the rectitude 
of Nelson’s manly signal, “England expects every man to do his 
duty,” joins the softness —like a boy’s or a woman’s — of Nelson’s 
dying gesture, bringing down his friend’s lips to his, “ Kiss me, 
Hardy.” It is this mingling of gentleness and pluck, of stand- 
fast with tenderness, which made, I suppose, Milton say that, 
when God has anything of mark to get done, he is apt to intrust 
it to “his Englishmen.” There is a good deal of this temper 


here. And it is most on this account that I would like to be 
sure this book may find readers among us. It is too wholesome 
not to. It may be caviare to the general, for whom every flashy 
or worse work of the popular novelists over the water gets 
reprinted. It would, however, have fit audience, if few, among 


those who like the sanity and enjoy the refreshing of stories the 
inspiration of which is the health and beauty of nature, the love 
of good learning and gentle manners, and the truth of manly 
men and the pureness of womanly women. Its motto well com- 
mends it: “The noble and the gentle heart, and only such, this 
volume is concerning.” It well describes it too; and such hearts 
will greet it kindly, and give it welcome. L. G. W. 


Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard Taylor. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

The reminiscences of Weimar and other German places are the 
most interesting portions of this book. Mr. Taylor’s thorough 
knowledge of German society and literature, and his intercourse 
with distinguished people, give great value to these sketches; and 
the soft, poetic atmosphere of these old haunts of great men he 
has pictured with the pencil of a lover. Some of the essays on 
modern writers have valuable suggestions, especially one on the 
peasant poet, Hebel, the German Burns, where Mr. Taylor is at 
home. But many of these papers are somewhat scrappy, and bear 
marks of being written in haste at the call of the printer of the 
daily journal. We must not however be severe, as Mrs. Taylor 
apologizes for introducing so much, on the ground of the wifely 


affection which would not willingly withhold any of her husband’s 
literary productions. M. P. L. 





